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PREFACE 


This small book is the outgrowth of a number of years’ study 
of the education of Negroes in Ohio. Perhaps the subject has been 
interesting to me because I am a native of Ohio. In fact, both of my 
grandfathers were freedmen, (sons of their slave-holding fathers) 
who had been manumitted and settled in Ohio. My paternal grand- 
father was settled at Grassy Branch near Jamestown, Greene County 
and my maternal grandfather was settled in Bokescreek Township 
near West Mansfield, Logan County. I was born in the colored 
settlement near West Mansfield, attended a separate elementary school 
in the township and an integrated high school at West Mansfield. 
Moreover, the most of my education was received in the State of 
Ohio and I have been engaged in Educational work for many years 
at Wilberforce University. 

Obviously, this book being a study of Negro education in Ohio, 
was written chiefly to enlighten the public as to what transpired 
through the years as the Negroes of Ohio were striving for status 
and opportunity offered by education in the schools, public and 
private, and the vicarious education gained through various and 
sundry community relations. 

However, any treatment of changing educational ideals and 
practices as they pertained to Negroes from the beginning of state- 
hood to the present time should be of interest to educators who are 
now actively at work in the schools with problems growing out of 
race relations. If I have been critical of some of the practices it is 
because I have been intimately acquainted with them as they affect 
Negroes. 

There is no claim that this work represents a complete descrip- 
tion of the many educational ventures projected by philanthropists 
or the Negroes themselves during slavery days or of the colored 
schools established under the Separate School plan. Rather, the 
schools described are to be considered as typical of the kinds of 
schools in operation during the various periods of Ohio history. Like- 
wise, the many social and educational situations described and the 
various sentiments expressed relative to the education of Negroes 
are only to be considered representative of those held by the people 
of Ohio in the many educational centers of the State. 

FREDERICK A. McGINNIS 
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INTRODUCTION 


In order to understand the anomaly known as “Negro Educa- 
tion”, one must examine the influence of the American heritage and 
the subsequent development of American Civilization. While the 
United States is generally known as a democracy, in the early years 
a rather rigid caste system prevailed. The clergy and gentry, skilled 
artisans, unskilled laborers, indentured servants, and slaves were dis- 
tinguished among the early inhabitants as distinct classes and with 
these classes went privileges and restrictions. 


As the country expanded, and more and more of the inhabitants 
became wealthy and educated, it was considered possible for free 
white men to rise in rank. On the other hand, the belief persisted 
that free Negroes should not be granted any such privileges. Conse- 
quently, when large numbers of free Negroes became a part of the 
population after the Civil War, repressive measures, including segre- 
gation laws and ordinances, propaganda campaigns, exclusion policies, 
brute force, and other techniques of dominance, were used to keep 
the Negro in his place. 

It was in the social milieu outlined above that the conscience- 
ridden, restricted program of instruction known as Negro Education 
was born. 


Negro Education, as a special type of education for a special 
racial group, was never meant to be equal to the education offered 
white inhabitants. It was meant to educate Negroes for the sub- 
servient place in American Society which the whites hoped they 
could be induced to accept. Where Negres were in the largest num- 
bers, as in the South, the fight to keep them down depended largely 
upon the ability of the whites to keep them ignorant, or at most to 
keep them satisfied with much less education than that offered the 
white citizens. In other words, the education offered Negroes was 
especially organized and administered to fit them for the place in 
society reserved for them. 

In the border states and in the Northern states like Ohio, 
Southern influence, anti-Negro propaganda, and indigenous race 
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prejudice, has had influence in the education of Negroes, as will be 
shown in the following pages. 

Recently, however, the practice of segregating Negroes in the 
public schools of Ohio, as elsewhere, has been examined in the light 
of American national ideals and world human relations on the one 
hand and the resource value of educated Negroes on the other, at a 
time when the nation needs economic, moral, social and ideological 
resources to provide a balance of power in world affairs. Conse- 
quently, there is a tendency to disregard local social prejudices in the 
interest of the national good. 
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CHAPTER 1 


OHIO’S EARLY SETTLERS 


tory, is unique in the origin and variety of its early settlements. 
In the beginning, the nature of these settlements was modified 
by the various territorial claims of the states of Virginia, Connecticut, 
New York, and Massachusetts, which as colonies had been granted 
charters to lands northwest of the Ohio river. For example, before the 
lands of this area were formally turned over to Congress to be sold 
for the benefit of the National Treasury, Virginia had appropriated 
certain lands lying between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers to 
satisfy the claims of her state troops who had served in the Conti- 
nental Army during the Revolutionary War. This strip of Ohio was 
known as Virginia Military Lands, and most of the people who came 
to this area in the early years were from the State of Virginia. Like- 
wise, Connecticut donated lands in northern Ohio, in 1792, to certain 
inhabitants of Norwalk, New London, and Fairfield, whose homes 
had been burned by the British during the Revolutionary War. 
Later, when the lands not parcelled out by the states had been 
relinquished to the National Government, various means were em- 
ployed to encourage inhabitants to come to the territory. In some 


OC) the first of the states formed from the Northwest Terri- 


*Ferguson, Joseph T., A Short History of Ohio Land Grants, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1944, pp. 8, 9. 
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cases, land was sold to private development companies like the Ohio 
Company sponsored by Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop Sergeant.* 
In some cases, land was donated to groups of people solely upon their 
promise to open up and develop the territory. For example, twenty- 
four thousand acres in Scioto county, known as the French tract, was 
donated to a number of French people who had been swindled out 
of their money by a land company which had no lands; a large tract 
was granted to the Moravians to aid them in Christianizing the 
Indians; and another area was set apart as a refugee tract for those 
who had left the British provinces during the Revolutionary War.? 


In some instances, grants of land were made to individuals who 
had rendered praiseworthy service to the American people. Arnold 
Henry Dochman, a Portuguese merchant of Lisbon who had given 
shelter and aid to American crusaders and vessels of war was given a 
tract of land. Isaac Zane was given three square miles of land because 
he had brought about peaceful and friendly relations between the 
Indians and the whites. Ebenezer Zane was granted three tracts of 
one square mile each for which he was to open a road through them 
from Wheeling, West Virginia to Mayfield, Kentucky.” In still other 
cases, land was sold to individuals or groups for a mere pittance. 
Judge Cleve Simmes of New Jersey, who had contributed liberally 
to the Continental Army under Washington, acquired three hundred 
and eleven thousand six hundred and eighty-two acres for sixty-seven 
cents per acre. This rich tract lay between the Great Miami River 
and the Little Miami River and extended along the Ohio River for a 
distance of twenty-seven miles.® 


Types of Settlers 


Notwithstanding the various efforts to encourage the settlement 
of the territory north of the Ohio, the early white settlers who came 
to Ohio were of two main types of widely different origins, interests, 


*Ferguson, Opus Cit., p. 19. 
"Ferguson, Opus Cit., p. 19. 
"Ferguson, Opus Cit., p. 18. 
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and standards. One type of settlers consisting mainly or emigrants 
from New England and northern New York came via the Erie 
Canal and the Mohawk Valley and settled in the Western Reserve, 
or in that part of the state just south of Lake Erie. These people 
were of almost pure English stock.1 The other colonial emigrants 
were mostly from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. These 
people came down the Ohio river valley to the “Virginia Military 
Bounty Lands” that were located in central and southern Ohio.? 
Aside from these two main types of settlers, there were a large num- 
ber of emigrants directly from Europe who pushed through the 
original colonies to the frontier. These newcomers were mainly 
Dutch, Swedes, Scotch-Irish, and German. So many Germans settled 
in the extreme southern part of the State that they continued to speak 
the German language, established German schools, and maintained 
their own press and religion.? Similarly, other population elements 
brought with them their own peculiar traditions and characteristic 
views of religion, education, slavery, and other institutions. 


In their views on education, the two types of colonial emigrants 
differed markedly. Those who came from New England and New 
York, thought of education as a natural right of all children. Fre- 
quently, emigrants from these areas consisted of whole congregations 
who brought with them their ministers and teachers to organize and 
establish educational and religious facilities. On the other hand, the 
people who came from Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and North 
Carolina as well as those who emigrated from states further south 
were little interested in education. These settlers were, for the most 
part, “poor whites” who had been deprived of educational advantages 
in the states from which they came, and regarded education as a 
type of charity. Consequently, in the areas where the Southerners 


%Waite, Frederick Clayton, History of Western Reserve University, West- 
ern Reserve University Press, Cleveland, 1943, p. 2. 

*Hart, Albert Bushnell, Salmon P. Chase, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1899, p. 28. 

*Beard, Charles A. and Mary B., The Rise of the American Civilization, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930, Vol. I, p. 34. 


‘Beard, Opus Cit., Vol. I, p. 532. 
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settled it was many years before any considerable attention was given 
to the matter of education. There were, of course, some exceptions 
where energetic citizens took up subscriptions, built log school houses, 
and engaged schoolmasters; but that type of enthusiasm was the 
exception rather than the rule. In a majority of these settlements 
provisions for education, even of the most rudimentary kind, had to 
wait until the state government made it compulsory for townships to 
establish schools in order to take advantage of Federal land grants 
which kept alive the issue of public education. This Federal influence 
was especially potent in areas known as Congress Lands which em- 
braced a considerable portion of the State. 


While the Federal land grants were responsible for a liberal 
stand in favor of free public schools and against pauper schools in 
the Ohio Constitution, the sentiments of the very different classes of 
emigrants showed clearly in early attempts of the Ohio Legislature to 
formulate a defensible state policy on public education. As a matter 
of fact, there was so much indecision in the matter of free education 
that it was several decades before a satisfactory public school system 
was established in the State.? 


*These lands were regularly surveyed into townships of six miles square 
each with the townships being again subdivided into sections of one mile 
square each. The sixteenth section was reserved for the use of the public 
schools and was to be leased or sold for their benefit—Ferguson, Joseph T., 
A Short History of Ohio Land Grants, Columbus, Ohio, 1944, p. 10. 


*Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United States, New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1934, p. 108. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE STATUS OF COLORED PEOPLE IN OHIO 
IN EARLY YEARS OF STATEHOOD 


Just as there were divergent views on education in the early 
period of Ohio’s statehood, there were different views on the slavery 
question, and on the place that ex-slaves should occupy in the State’s 
economy. As a matter of fact, the status of these people in Ohio, 
during the early decades of statehood, was not unlike that of their 
status in some of the Southern States at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century.1 Indeed, in some respects, prejudice against them was 
stronger than in the South. In the South their status was fairly well 
fixed, but North of the Ohio River it was definitely uncertain, since 
cheap labor was irritating to the poor white workmen.? 


In most cases, free colored people were permitted to live in the 
State if they met certain conditions, but could not expect to enjoy any 
of the fundamental privileges ordinarily accorded to full-fledged citi- 
zens. At the beginning of statehood, colored persons who lived in 
the State had to register with county clerks, and those who came later 
to settle in the State were required to produce papers showing that 


"Sheeler, J. Reuben, The Struggle of the Negro in Ohio for Freedom, 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. 31, No. 2, April, 1946, pp. 209-210. 


*Weisenberger, F. P., History of the State of Ohio, Ohio State Archae- 
ology and Historical Society, Columbus, 1941, Vol. III, p. 45. 
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they were free persons. Moreover, after 1807, each colored person 
was required to execute a bond of five hundred dollars as a guarantee 
of good behavior. During this period, an ex-slave had little pro- 
tection of the law and could, in no case, testify against a white man 
in court. Proscriptions of this kind put colored persons at the mercy 
of unscrupulous whites who frequently robbed them, beat them, or 
even killed them.! In certain parts of the State, however, sentiment 
towards the freedmen was tolerant, and in many instances friendly 
and helpful as is attested by the activities of the Underground Rail- 
road in the State, and by the fact that in some counties well-liked 
colored persons were permitted to vote. 

However, the sentiment of a considerable portion of the populace 
was expressed by a Mr. Stafford who offered a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution of the State which would 
prevent persons of African descent from voting. The sentiments 
expressed in the resolution are as follows: 


Whereas, in the opinion of this general assembly the practice of extending 
the elective franchise to persons of African descent, which has heretofore in 
counties in this prevailed, is highly reprehensible, and neither contemplated 
by the framers of the constitution nor consistent with the genius of our gov- 
ernment, and believing that the doctrine of the social and political equality of 
the races, as advocated by certain misguided philanthropists, is not only false 
in theory but demoralizing in its tendencies, is insulting to the intelligence of 
the people, and calculated to retard the moral and social advancement of the 
white race; and with the view to establish the qualifications of electors beyond 
the pretext of judicial interpretation, therefore 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, (three-fifths 
of the members elected to each house concurring therein) that it be and is 
hereby proposed to the electors of this State to vote on the second Tuesday of 
October next upon the approval or rejection of the following amendment as 
a substitute for the sixth section of the fifth article of the constitution, viz: 

Section 6. No idiot, insane person, or person with a marked and visible 
admixture of African blood, shall be entitled to the privileges of an elector.’ 


Sheeler, Opus Cit., p. 250. 


*Safford, Senate Joint Resolution, No. 78, Relative to an Amendment to 
the Constitution preventing persons of African descent from Voting. 
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In general, it may be said that the settlers of the Northern 
counties of the State were anti-slavery in sentiment and the settlers 
of the Southern counties had pro-slavery sentiments. There is evi- 
dence, however, that the hostility towards colored people was increased 
in the Southern counties by the fact that a relatively large number 
of them had settled there and that large numbers of Germans and 
other foreign elements hostile to them had infiltrated the area.? 


In the matter of education, white settlers from the South and 
other Negro-hating elements which lived in the southern counties 
wielded great influence. It was this influence, together with the 
political pressure from the states south of the Ohio River that brought 
about the inclusion of State constitutional provisions and the passage 
of many so-called “Black Laws” which later became great handicaps 
to the economic and educational advancement of the colored people 
of the State even after the passage of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth amendments to the Federal Constitution. 


There were, however, few colored people to suffer the indignities 
of the social and economic ostracism produced by these legal expedients 
in the early years of statehood. By 1830, however, there were at 
least 7500 colored people in the State of whom about 2200 lived in or 
near Cincinnati where feeling against them ran highest.2 Moreover, 
by 1830, the Anti-Slavery Movement and the Colonization Move- 
ment were well under way, and the inevitable antagonisms, jealousies, 


*Few colored people were found in the Northern part of the State in the 
early decades of the Nineteenth Century. “As late as 1850 the twelve counties 
of the Western Reserve had only 1,321 Negroes. After 1825, a steady stream 
of Germans settled in the State. Just how great the infiltration was may be 
gained from the fact that in 1830, approximately 5 percent of the population 
of Cincinnati was German, by 1840, the Germans constituted 23 percent, and 
in 1850, 27 percent of the city’s inhabitants were of German extraction. To- 
gether with their children born in the United States, the Germans as early 
as 1840 constituted 14,162 of the 46,383 persons in the city, or over 30 per- 
cent."—Weisenberger, Opus Cit., Vol. II], pp. 45-52. 


*The concentration of the freedmen continued in the southern part of 
the State. By 1850, there were 3600 colored persons in Hamilton County; 
1900 in Ross County; 1607 in Franklin County; 1198 in Gallia County; 876 
in Highland County; 863 in Brown County; 778 in Belmont County; 654 in 
Greene County; and 631 in Muskingum County.—Weisenberger, Opus Cit., 
p. 46. 
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and rivalries found expression in State and National Politics. There- 
after followed years of violent agitation on the Slavery Issue, which, 
at times, flared into mob violence against the anti-slavery press and 
colored communities. There were, also, at this time, violent reactions 
concerning the Fugitive Slave Law, and numerous and exciting con- 
troversies arising from the seizure of escapees who claimed freedom 
upon reaching free soil. There were many long drawn-out and well 
publicized legal proceedings attendant upon various types of court 
cases which kept the Negro problem uppermost in the minds of the 
populace. All these factors tended to produce either hatred or friend- 
liness toward those who possessed any trace of Negro blood, whether 
ex-slaves or freeborn. 

As to the colored people themselves, most of the adults had 
been born slaves and had come to Ohio hoping to find better oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their children. Most of them were mu- 
lattos, quadroons, or octoroons who had been freed by their master- 
parents who were sufficiently humane to help them find new homes 
and get settled safely out of slave territory. All through the southern 
part of the state were settlements of these people who had been thus 
freed.t However, political pressure from the states contiguous to 
Southern Ohio created sentiment on both sides of the Ohio River 
which made their lives miserable. This pressure also worked against 
the unqualified admission of them into the State. In fact, prejudice 
against them was so strong in some parts of Southern Ohio that the 
ordinary privileges such as the right to labor, the right to move from 
place to place, and the right of legal redress did not apply to them.? 
Indeed, it seemed that every aspect of community life conspired to 
deny them the opportunity for any kind of education, especially such 
as comes through the ordinary social and civic agencies of the com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, free colored people in Ohio were in 
little better condition than the colored people of Kentucky. Every- 
where, these people were excluded from social intercourse with the 


In Hamilton, Ross, Franklin, Gallia, Highland, Greene, Clarke, Darke, 
Logan, and Champaign counties there were such settlements. 


"Hart, Albert Bushnell, Opus Cit., p. 31. 
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whites, and whatever schooling they received helped very little in 
gaining more favorable consideration for them.? 

The passage of numerous “black Laws” which sought to inhibit 
the colonization of free Negroes in the State did little to stop them 
from coming, but did much to prevent them from becoming useful 
citizens. As their number increased in the various communities, the 
problem of their education added to the confusion which already 
existed concerning public instruction. 

As a matter of fact, most white people regarded the education of 
colored people as a minor problem which could wait until more im- 
portant issues were settled. There were some people who would have 
provided “poor Schools” for all indigent children, black and white, 
but the sentiment in the State at large was against such institutions.* 

Moreover, along with the divergence of opinion as to the im- 
portance of educating Negroes, there were well-organized nation-wide 
efforts to subvent the problem by removing the Freedmen from the 
country or by other means minimizing the problem. All these move- 
ments prevented an honest facing of the issue, as will be shown later. 


**In Ohio about 1820, Mechanics’ Societies combined against Negroes, 
and a master mechanic was publicly tried for assisting a young Negro to learn 
a trade. When moreover a Negro cabinet maker purchased his freedom in 
Kentucky and went to Cincinnati, he found great difficulty in getting employ- 
ment. An Englishman finally gave him work, but the other employees struck. 
Such was the situation that the Negro had to face throughout the North and 
the growing Central West. Individuals of unusual ambition and energy some- 
times found a way out in spite of the handicap, but the condition of many 
of the Freedmen left much to be desired.”.—Brawley, Benjamin, Early Efforts 
for Industrial Education, 1923, p. 5. 


*Cubberley, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United States, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1936, p. 109. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS 


In Ohio, as in other states of the Northwest Territory, free 
public schools developed slowly. Before schools of this type could 
be established, an accord had to be reached among those of varying 
shades of opinion as to the proper agency to support and control them. 
As has been said before, some thought the schools should be supported 
and controlled by the church; some thought education was a respon- 
sibility of the home; others were accustomed to think of public educa- 
tion as charity for the poor. All the while these various groups were 
reaching a rapproachment on the public school question, such schools 
as were established, were sustained wholly or partially by private sub- 
scription or by rates paid by the parents of the children who attended 
them. Certainly, they could not be called public schools since they 
were open only to those who could afford to pay the tuition.” 

Sometimes, the schools established during this period were called 
“select schools”, sometimes, they were known as “common schools”. 
Grade schools came later. The school terms were usually three months 


"Eby, Frederick and Arrowood, Charles Flinn, The Development of Mod- 
ern Education. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1935, p. 715. 

"Howe, Henry, Historical Collections of Ohio. C. H. Krehbill & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1907, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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in length and the curriculum consisted of instruction in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic as far as the rule of three.1 In some 
sections of the State, a rule prohibited the teaching of other branches.” 


In these schools, the most primitive administrative practices pre- 
vailed. Some of them were known as loud schools because the 
students were required to study aloud to let the teacher know that 
they were engaged upon their lessons and not in mischief.2 Other 
schools were known as quiet schools because pupils were required to 
study silently. 

Since education, then as now, depended largely upon the will 
of the people, satisfactory legal provisions for education were delayed 
for several years after the formation of the State. Although Ohio 
accepted the land grants provided by the Federal Government for 
education at the time of statehood, the first law that authorized the 
levying of a tax for the support of Ohio’s schools was not passed 
until 1821, eighteen years after statehood had been attained. This 
law committed the State to the idea of taxation for school support 
but carried with it no provisions for compulsion. This statute per- 
mitted a township to divide itself into school districts, to elect school 
committees, to tax itself, to buy land, to build school houses, and to 
help pay the tuition of children whose parents or guardians were 
unable to pay for their schooling.* The charity clause in this law did 
much to defeat the purpose of an otherwise liberal piece of legislation.5 


In 1825, a second law was passed compelling the trustees of 
townships to organize school districts, defined the duty of school 
officers, and provided for the certification of teachers. This law 
required the levying of a one-half mill county school tax. The cur- 


"Biographical and Historical Memories of Muskingum County, Goodspeed 
Publishing Company, 1892, p. 517. 

"Howe, Ibid. p. 141. 

*History of Darke County. W. H. Bruce Company, 1880, p. 341. 

*Howe, Opus Cit. 

®Boone, Richard G., Education in the United States. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1914, p. 63. 

®Boone, Richard D., Education in the United States. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1941, p. 63. 
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riculum was to include reading, writing and arithmetic. This law, 
also provided for the appointment of three school examiners by the 
county Courts of Appeals, who should examine teachers and supervise 
instruction. Despite its weakness, this law is usually regarded as the 
beginning of a sound public school organization for the State. Within 
two years after the passage of this law, the common school funds 
established by the sale of school lands were deposited in the State 
Treasury to the credit of the townships. Other school laws were 
passed in 1829, 1831, 1834, 1836, all of which were modifications of 
the law of 1821. 

In 1837, the State provided for state-wide administration of the 
schools. In that year, the two houses of the Legislature elected a 
Superintendent of Schools. Three years later, the duties of that office 
were transferred to the Secretary of State. 

The Law of 1838 provided a two-mill levy by the counties and a 
State Tax of one-half mill. Under this law, school directors were 
given more power and township clerks were made ex-officio super- 
intendents of township schools. Also, cities and towns were declared 
separate school districts and were given power to establish schools of 
different grades. 

Although the Legislature made many changes in the school laws 
during the Eighteen Thirties, as noted above, the schools remained 
very poor. General Grant’s description of the schools of the period 
is enlightening. He wrote: 


“The schools of the time of which I write were very indifferent. There 
were no free schools, and none in which the scholars were classified. They 
were all supported by subscription, and a single teacher, who was often a man 
or woman incapable of teaching much, even if they imparted all they knew— 
would have thirty or forty scholars, male and female, from the infant learning 
the ABC's up to the young lady of eighteen and the boy of twenty, studying 
the highest branches taught—the three R’s, Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic.”? 


*Grant, Ulysses §., Personal Memoirs. New York: C. L. Webster and Com- 
pany, 1885, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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As late as 1844, Samuel Galloway, the Secretary of State, found 
the schools still very ineffective. He said: 


“No other interest of the State has been so shamefully neglected; and any 
other visited with the same chilling indifference, would have hopelessly per- 
ished. The common school system was started under favorable auspices and 
enjoyed during the earlier stages of its infancy, the kind protection of nursing 
fathers and mothers, but for a few years past, it has been doomed to an 
orphanage—gradually deepening in bitterness of its destitution, contemned by 
but few, it must sink into insignificance unless it is quickened by the impulse 
of a new life, and be enabled to manifest its proper value and power in the 
utility and splendor of its achievements.” 


Galloway further complained that there was want of cohesion, 
responsibility, supervision, and vigilance. He pointed out the in- 
eficiency of the township and district superintendents, the incom- 
petency of teachers, and the absence of action, sympathy and interest 
of the part of parents and patrons. His report is replete with com- 
plaints of one kind or another from every section of the State. 
County Auditors blamed the Township Clerks for their derelictions 
and the clerks blamed the teachers.? Galloway, also, complained that 
he could not get reports from the various Township Clerks because 
the law did not require them to visit the schools and make reports. 
Many County Auditors, throughout the State, were, likewise, greatly 
dissatisfied with the working of the Common School Law. Some of 
them maintained that district and township officers were very in- 
effective. Some complained that there was not sufficient compensation 
provided for the administration of the law. Others complained of 
the lack of uniformity in length of school terms, and of the failure 
of Township Clerks to take the enumeration of pupils.® 


*Galloway, Samuel, Annual Report of the Secretary of State on Conditions 
of the Common-Schools in the State of Ohio for the year 1844, p. 5. 


*Galloway, Opus Cit., pp. 16-19. 
*Galloway, Ibid., pp. 16-19. 
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Investigation reveals, however, that under the various laws 
mentioned above, a considerable number of schools were organized 
and maintained during the 40’s. It took time, however, to provide 
for the proper implementation of these laws. In fact, it may be 
safely said that it was near the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
before there was a well co-ordinated and well-supervised system of 
public schools in Ohio.* 


In 1844, Galloway, in his Report of the Common Schools, makes no 
mention of any schools for colored pupils among the 3,321 common schools 


of the State. 


CHAPTER 4 


SHAPING FORCES OF “NEGRO EDUCATION” 


The anomaly of the American Social Order known as “Negro 
Education”, with its many variants from general American Education, 
can be traced to the mental, social, and emotional strivings of the 
white population of America to solve many vexing problems caused 
by the incidence of human slavery. The European heritage of class 
consciousness made it inconceivable to white leaders that the descend- 
ants of African slaves might at some time become full-fledged citizens 
of the Republic with all the rights, privileges and prerogatives of 
free men, including the possibilities of absorption into the social fabric 
of the Nation through miscegenation. Consequently, as the number 
of free colored people increased and clamored for recognition, large 
segments of the white populace demanded that they be colonized in 
Africa, or that social controls be invented to fix an inferior status 
for them. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY 


The organization which did most to consolidate American opinion 
against the education of colored people for American citizenship was 
the American Colonization Society. Organized in 1816, this society 
had its foundaticn in the belief, by large segments of the American 
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people, that it would be undesirable to educate Negroes for American 
citizenship. Cyrus Edwards set these beliefs forth succintly, when 
the Illinois State Colonization Society was formed. He said: 


“Do we not all regard this mixed and intermediate population of free 
blacks, made up of slaves or their immediate descendents, as a growing evil, 
exerting a dangerous and baneful influence on all around them? Incorporated 
into our country as freemen, yet separated from it by odious and degrading 
distinctions, they feel themselves condemned to a hopeless and debasing in- 
feriority. They know that their very complexions will forever exclude them 
from the rank, the privileges, the honors, of freemen. No matter how great 
their industry, or how abundant their wealth—no matter what their attain- 
ments in literature, science or the arts—no matter how correct their deport- 
ment or what respect their characters may inspire, they can never, no never 
be raised to a footing of equality, not even to a familiar intercourse with the 
surrounding society.’ 


Similar ideas were expressed in an issue of the African Repository 
of September, 1831, in an article on the “Character and Influence of 
the Colonization Society,” in which was discussed the influence of 
the Society upon the “Character and Prospects of the Free People of 
Colour.” In this article the author said: 


“To us it seems evident that the man of colour may as soon change his 
complexion as to rise above all sense of past inferiority and debasement in a 
community, from the social intercourse of which he must expect to be in great 
measure excluded, not only until prejudice shall have no existence therein, but 
until the freedom of man in regulating his social relations is proved to be 
abridged by some law of morality or the gospel * * * * * # 

It is not wise then for the free people of colour and their friends, to 
admit, what cannot reasonably be doubted, that the people of colour must, in 


*The object of the Colonization Society as declared in the Constitution 
was “to colonize (with their consent) on the coast of Africa, the free people 
of color residing in our country; and to act in affecting this object in co- 
operation with the general government, and such States as may adopt regula- 
tions on the subject.’—The African Repository, September, 1831, p. 194. 


*Edwards, Cyrus, An Address. The African Repository and Colonial Jour- 
nal, June, 1831, Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 100. 
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this country, remain for ages, probably forever, a separate and inferior caste, 
weighed down by causes, powerful, universal, inevitable; which neither legis- 
lation nor Christianity can remove.” 


Obviously, the first purpose of the Society was to rid America 
of free blacks, and the second purpose was to fix their status, if the 
first purpose could not be attained. 

The same sentiments were expressed by Charles L. Mosby in an 
address delivered before the Lynchburg Auxiliary Colonization So- 
ciety at their anniversary meeting, on Thursday evening, 18th August, 
1931. (Published by request of the Society): He said: 


“Greatly as this scheme commends itself to us by reason of its abstract 
benevolence, it is also founded upon public considerations, which must emi- 
nently claim our attention. The existence, within the very bosom of our coun- 
try, of an anomalous race of beings, the most debased upon earth, who neither 
enjoy the blessings of freedom, nor are yet in the bonds of slavery, is a great 
national evil, which every friend of his country most deeply deplores. The 
idea of emancipating our slaves and permitting them to remain within the 
limits of the U.S., whether as a measure of humanity or of policy, is most 
decisively reprobated by universal public sentiment. ... . Tax your powers 
of imagination, and you cannot conceive one motive to honorable effort, which 
can animate the bosom, or give impulse to the conduct of a free-black in this 
country. Let him toil from youth to age in the honorable pursuit of wisdom— 
let him store his mind with the most valuable researches of science and litera- 
ture—and let him add to a highly gifted and cultivated intellect, a piety pure, 
undefiled, and “unspotted from the world’—it is all nothing; he would not 
be received into the very lowest walks of society.’ 


The Colonization Society was masterfully planned and envisioned 
the complete education of the masses of the American people concern- 
ing the problems which would be created by the presence of free 
Negroes in the general population. Five agencies were organized to 


*Character and Influence of the Colonization Society. The African Re- 
pository and Journal, Vol. VII, No. 7, Sept., 1831, pp. 195-196. 

*The African Repository and Colonial Journal, Vol. VII, October, 1831, 
No. 8, p. 250. 
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embrace the whole United States. Through these agencies it was 
proposed: 

1. To establish an efficient State or territorial Society in each 
state and territory. 

2. To organize, in concert with the State and Territorial So- 
cieties, Auxiliary Societies in the several counties or towns. 

3. To correspond with these Societies on the objects of the in- 
stitution, and to attend, as often as practicable, their meetings; giving 
them full information, and the aid of their advice whenever requested. 

4. To further all proper applications from the people, by me- 
morials or otherwise, to their legislatures, or to Congress, inviting 
their aid and countenance. 

5. To enlist the periodical press in the cause of the Society. 

6. To attend the annual meetings of the State Legislatures, and 
the general ecclesiastical bodies, and to diffuse among their members 
full and correct information, of the objects and measures of the 
Society. ; 

7. To visit, as far as may be, at least once a year, all important 
points in his district. 

8. To keep an office, in a central position, open to general ad- 
mission, which shall be a depository of the publications of the Parent 
Society, and other useful information, and where books of subscription 
shall be lodged; the monies collected to be paid to the Parent, State, or 
auxiliary societies respectively. 

9. To induce as far as possible, the Clergy of every name to take 
up collections for the Society, on or about the Fourth of July. 

10. To extend the number of subscriptions on the plan of 
Gerrit Smith, and of members for life of the Parent Society. 

11. To keep an account of applicants for a passage to Liberia, 
stating their sex, age, occupation, and character. 

12. To open subscriptions throughout his district in aid of the 
Colony; in accordance with the eighth resolution, making a statement 
thereof in a book to be kept for that purpose, including the name of 
the donor, the date of the subscription and its amount. That to facili- 
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tate this object as far as possible, afford an opportunity to every person 
in the United States, to contribute according to his means, he himself 
obtain and collect such subscriptions, and appoint such agents to 
act under him, and through him to the Parent, State, or Auxiliary 
Societies, respectively. 


13. To diffuse the free people of colour a correct view of the 
object of the Society, especially by making them acquainted with the 
actual state of the colony. 


14. To act in correspondence with the State and Auxiliary 
Societies within the district. 


15. To correspond regularly with the Parent Society, and com- 
muncate to them of the first day of each month his proceedings, in- 
cluding the measures taken by him, and his views in regard to the 
Institution; the Societies organized, with a list of their officers; the 
contributions made, specifying them in detail as stated above; the 
applicants for a passage to Liberia, with whatever else he may consider 
useful. 


16. To devote his whole time to the concerns of the Institution, 
and comply with such other directions as, from time to time, may be 
given. 


As the movement crystallized, the Colonization Society was 
organized into five promotional agencies, which established State, 
city, regional, local, church, Sunday school, public school, male, fe- 
male, adult, or children’s auxiliary societies according to the sentiment 
of the larger or smaller community. At the height of its popularity, 
there were thousands of these auxiliary groups throughout the country 
working with the central organization to collect money to transport 
free colored persons back to Africa, and to sow the seeds of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

In many communities, there were several kinds of these societies. 
The celebrations and anniversaries of these branches, enlivened by 
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florid speeches, left no person in America unacquainted with the plan.? 
In Ohio, as in other states, there was a State Colonization Society 
and auxiliary societies of one or another of the types mentioned above 
in almost every community. Financial reports of the Society show 
that contributions for the year 1831 came from hundreds of com- 
munities, and from every section of the State. 


Much of the tremendous influence that the Colonization Society 
had upon the future status of Negroes in America came from the 
fact that it enjoyed the support of the Nation’s leading citizens, as 
well as the encouragement and support of the most important religious 
denominations, legislative bodies, and educational institutions. Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, John Marshall, Daniel Webster, James Ran- 
dolph, Henry Clay and other prominent men of the period contributed 
to the movement.” In fact, the first president of the Society was 
Bushrod Washington, a nephew of George Washington and a justice 
of the United States Supreme Court.? 


‘On the anniversary of the Xenia, Ohio, Colonization Societies, on July 
4, 1831, a procession of teachers and scholars of the Sabbath and other schools 
of the city formed at the Court House and marched to the grove in the rear 
of the Association Meeting House, where the members of the said societies 
attended agreeably to previous arrangement where after listening to speeches, 
and taking contributions and collections split up into a Male Colonization 
Society and a Female Colonization Society which assembled in different places, 
elected officers, and passed resolutions. The Male Society being convened in 
the grove adopted the following resolutions: 

1. “Resolved that the Colony of Liberia furnishes satisfactory evidence 
that the colonization scheme is founded in wisdom, justice, and humanity, and 
therefore it deserves our zealous and persevering support. 


2. “That we consider education in letters, and in all pursuits of life vitally 
important to the colony in Liberia, and that therefore so far as practical emi- 
grants thereto should be qualified for being useful and active citizens. 

3. “That the Society recommend to the Board to appropriate a part of 
the funds to the education of one or more fit colored persons, provided such 
persons or person give satisfactory evidence of a willingness to emigrate to the 
colony."—The African Repository, August, 1831, pp. 180-181. 

"Edwards, Cyrus, Opus Cit., p. 98. 


*Cromwell, John W., The Negro In American History. The American 
Negro Academy, Washington, D. C., 1914, p. 19. 
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The tremendous support of the Society was summarized by 
Cyrus Edwards as follows: 


“Several of the classical and theological seminaries have given unequivocal 
evidence of their interests in its success. Many of the literary gazettes, religious 
magazines, and periodical publications have warmly espoused its interests. The 
different religious denominations, the Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
Methodist General Conference, the Baptist General Assembly, the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with many of the synods, 
presbyteries, and subordinate churches have earnestly recommended it to the 
favorable consideration of the whole Christian community. Twelve of the 
independent sovereignties of this nation have given to it a legislative sanction; 
in nineteen or twenty states auxiliary societies have been formed; and in the 
archives of the Congress of the United States is deposited a report of appro- 
bation by a committee of that body.” 


The Colonization Society as a Medium of Propaganda 


Even though the American Colonization Society had no assigned 
motives except those directly concerned with the colonization of the 
Freedmen, the movement became the most effective agency of prop- 
aganda ever to operate among the American people. As a result of 
its campaigns the general feeling prevailed that the prejudices of 
society against Negroes were inevitable and incurable; and that neither 
refinement, nor argument, nor education, nor even religion could sub- 
due them.” 

William Lloyd Garrison summarized the malicious influence of 
the Colonization Society by saying that, “many of the clergy were 
enlisted in its support; that many men of wealth in elevated stations 
in life supported it; that the press had been seduced in its interest; 
that the principles of the Society were artfully based upon and de- 
fended by popular prejudice; and that the movement took advantage 
of wicked and preposterous opinions.” Garrison further maintained 


*Edwards, Cyrus, Opus Cit., p. 99. 
*Wilson, Henry, The Rise and Fall of Slave Power. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1872, Vol. I, p. 365. 
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that the Society denied the possibility of elevating the blacks in the 
country; that it was the enemy of immediate emancipation; and that 
it definitely aimed at the expulsion of Negroes from the country.} 


The Colonization Society and Education 


In the matter of education, it is only fair to say that there 
were a few liberal colonizationists who encouraged the higher edu- 
cation of a few Negroes for leadership in the colony of Liberia.” 
In general, however, the leaders of the movement thought that educa- 
tion would bind free colored people to the country. These leaders 
contended that “Every endeavor to divert the attention of the com- 
munity, from the Colonization Society to measures calculated to bind 
the colored population to this country, and seeking to raise them to a 
level with the whites, whether by founding colleges or in any other 
way, tends directly, in proportion that it succeeds, to counteract and 
thwart the whole plan of colonization.”?+4 

After a study of the speeches of the Colonization leaders, the 
published pronouncements of the Colonization Society, the testimony 
of many anti-colonizationists and the evidence of widespread indoc- 
trination of Colonizationist doctrines through the many types of 
colonizationist societies it is easy to understand much of the hostility 
against the Negro inhabitants in the early days of Ohio statehood 
and the many Black Laws passed during the period affecting the 
education of the freedmen. 


'Garrison, William Lloyd, Thoughts on African Colonization. Garrison and 
Knapp; Boston, 1832, pp. 1-2. 


*Woodson, Carter Goodwin, Opus Cit., pp. 261-262. 


"Hodgkins, Thomas A., Inquiry into the Merits of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, etc., London, 1903, p. 31. 


‘One author says, “Finally came the American Colonization Society in 
1817 but it was immediately turned from a real effort to abolish slavery gradu- 
ally into an effort to get rid of free Negroes and obstreperous slaves. Even 
the South saw it and Robert Y. Hayne said in Congress: “While this process 
is going on, the colored classes are gradually diffusing themselves throughout 
the country and are making steady advances in intelligence and refinement and 
if half the zeal were displayed in bettering their condition that is now wasted 
in vain and fruitless effort of sending them abroad, their intellectual and 
moral improvement would be steady and rapid."—W. E. B. DuBois, Gift of 
Black Folk, p. 172. 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


The Anti-Slavery Society, in no way so well organized as the 
American Colonization Society, was to some extent its anthisis. The 
members of the organization wanted slavery abolished and recognized 
the responsibility which the free community bore to those who had 
recently won their freedom by one means or another. However, this 
Society realized that without education free colored people would 
create acute social problems.1 Unlike the Colonization Society, how- 
ever, the first objective of the Anti-Slavery Society was to accomplish 
the abolition of slavery and secure the advantages of education for 
all freedmen so that they might learn to participate fully in American 
life. This Society, likewise, promoted the education of colored indi- 
viduals in institutions of higher learning wherever they could be ad- 
mitted in order that they might prepare others of their race for full 
participation in the various aspects of American Society. Like the 
Colonization Society, the Anti-Slavery forces stimulated by the florid 
speeches of abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison, Elias Hicks, 
and Benjamin Lundy, organized subordinate societies which were later 
federated into a national organization. The Abolitionist Movement, 
however, did not gain nearly as much popular support as the American 
Colonization Movement. At its height, the Anti-Slavery Movement 
had about two thousand local societies with approximately two hun- 
dred thousand members; whereas, the American Colonization Society 
had several million members.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that there were fewer supporters of 
the Anti-Slavery Society as compared to the number of supporters of 
the Colonization Society, the fervor and relentless campaigning of 
the Abolitionists in the fields of religion, politics, and economics, so 


*The Anti-Slavery Society realized that the deplorable ignorance of the 
slaves was a potent argument against immediate emancipation. Consequently, 
the abolitionists and friends of colored people in Northern communities tried 
to meet the emergency by the establishment of schools for them and by en- 
couraging them to take full advantage of educational opportunities wherever 
they could find them.—Woodson, Carter G., Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861. Putnam Sons, New York, 1915, pp. 126-127. 


"Beard, Charles A. and Mary R., The Rise of the American Civilization. 
The Macmillan Company, Vol. I, pp. 699-700. 
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awoke the conscience of the American people, that the cause of the 
slave-holder became untenable. In carrying on the movement, the 
leaders of the anti-slavery forces questioned the rationalizations of 
the Colonizationists and brought forth champions of right who re- 
cruited sympathizers for the plight of the Negroes. The influence of 
the Anti-Slavery movement was felt in many ways and had much 
to do with the final consent of the American white people to allow 
the free Negroes to exist in America under their own meagre power, 
but still without real acceptance as American citizens. The Anti- 
Slavery Society did not have sufficient influence, however, to counter- 
act the policy of exclusion fostered by the American Colonization 
Society. 

However, the Anti-Slavery Society aided in laying out routes, 
known as Underground Railways by means of which many slaves 
escaped to safety in Northern States and Canada, and developed 
several centers of agitation where matters of Negro education were 
seriously considered. Noteworthy among these centers were those 
developed in the Western Reserve around Oberlin College and in 
Cincinnati around Lane Seminary. The Anti-Slavery forces also 
made repeated efforts to have the “Black Laws” of the State prohibit- 
ing the education of Negroes repealed. 

One of the unforseen outcomes of the Anti-Slavery movement, 
however, which greatly influenced the education of Negroes was the 
consolidation of public sentiment in the Southern States for the de- 
fense of slavery, the almost complete adoption of an exclusion policy 
advanced by the American Colonization Society, and the enactment 
of state laws against the education of Negroes. 


*Branches of the Anti-Slavery Society had been formed in Warren, Cleve- 
land, and Ravenna on the Western Reserve by 1826, and in 1837, a group 
of college students at Miami University banded themselves together into an 
auxiliary anti-slavery society. In 1834, Governor Robert Lucas was chosen 
president of the State Anti-Slavery Society and among the ten vice-presidents 
were such outstanding public leaders as James Hoge, Calvin Pease, Joseph 
Vance, Jacob Burnet, John C. Wright, and William McLean.—F. P. Weisen- 
berger, Opus Cit., p. 366. 

"Oberlin College which encouraged the enrollment of free Negroes at the 
time of its founding had great influence upon the education of Negroes before, 
and immediately after the Civil War.—Hart, Albert Bushnell, Opus Cit., p. 38. 
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Aside from the national movements mentioned above, there 
were several organizations fostered by the colored people themselves 
which had considerable influence upon their education, in the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century. The most prominent of these organi- 
zations was the National Colored Convention, which had for its pur- 
pose the improvement of conditions among Negroes throughout the 
United States. The movement was started in 1830 and lasted until 
the Civil War. Among the prominent men who were identified with 
the organization were Frederick Douglas and John M. Langston who 
furnished much inspiration to others engaged with them in their 
efforts at uplift. 

In Ohio, several local committees and travelling agents sponsored 
by the Convention were responsible for the erection of school houses 
and the establishment of schools. The society also furnished instruc- 
tion for Negro youth in numerous Negro churches throughout the 
State. Some of the most active local leaders were Charles Langston, 
brother of John M. Langston, George Carey, Dennis Hill, and David 
Jenkins. For several years, Walter Young was the most active travel- 
ling agent and was chiefly responsible for the educational program of 
the Convention. 

Aside from the work directly connected with the establishment 
of schools, the activities of the National Colored Convention also re- 
sulted in the establishment of a number of Farming communities with- 
in which colored schools were conducted. 

Under the influence of the National Convention, a number of 
subordinate conventions were organized in Ohio. The groups were 
chiefly interested in promoting education in local communities. Peter 
H. Clark, an educator of Cincinnati wrote: 


“The people of Ohio held conventions annually for more than thirty years. 
Usually they printed their proceedings in pamphlets) * * * * * ¥* * 
A peculiarity of the Ohio conventions was that they meant to improve the 
conditions of the colored people of the State. The conventions of those residing 


*Cromwell, John W., The Negro in American History. Washington, D. C. 
The American Negro Academy, 1914, p. 38. 
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in the more Eastern States were simply anti-slavery conventions, and their 
memorials and protests were aimed at slavery. The first conventions of the 
men of Ohio were self-helpful. By their own sacrifices and help of friends, 
they purchased lots and erected school houses in a number of towns, or they 
organized schools and located them in churches. 

Active in this work were the Yanceys, Charles and Walter, Gideon and 
Charles Langston (brothers of John M.), George Carey, Dennis Hill, and 
chief among them, David Jenkins. Walter Yancey was the agent of these 
men, travelling and organizing societies and schools, collecting funds, etc. 

As a result of this self-helping movement, a number of farming com- 
munities were established, some of them accumulated large areas of land, and 
in Cincinnati, the Iron Chest Company accumulated funds and in 1840 erected 
a block of buildings which still stands. 

Later, the action of the convention was directed against the Black Laws 
of Ohio. These were repealed in 1849, and colored children were permitted 
to share in the benefits of the school funds, though in separate schools.” 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


In the early years of Ohio’s statehood, most of the important 
religious denominations supported the American Colonization Society 
in its efforts to colonize free blacks in Africa. These organizations 
collected money through the churches and Sunday Schools for that 
purpose, and thus supported the purposes and policies of that society. 
Some of these denominations spent considerable money for missionary 
work and education in Liberia. 

However, during the height of the Colonization Movement, the 
Quakers believed in the education of free Negroes for American 
Citizenship® and the Catholics established a number of schools for 
that purpose for Negroes and Indians. Near the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the Methodist Church became interested in the prob- 
lem of Negro education and in 1853, the Cincinnati Conference of 
that church appointed a committee of seven to inquire and report at 
the next conference what could best be done to promote the welfare 


*Clark, Peter H., Letter, Dec. 21, 1901. Cincinnati, Ohio. Quoted from 
Cromwell, Opus Cit., p. 37. 


"Woodson, Opus Cit., p.243. 
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of the colored people. An extract from the report of the committee 
gives some notion of the high purpose that actuated this group of 
devout men. It says: 


“We give no countenance to any theory which goes to deprive the black 
man of his full share in our common humanity, but shall hail him as a man, 
a brother, in accordance with that great affirmation of the Bible, which must 
forever settle the unity of the human race; that God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell upon the face of the earth. Hence, we cordially 
concede our obligation to do good to the colored race, according to our ability 
and necessity. Here, then, is an extensive field open for benevolent enterprise, 
where a part of the large donations of the rich and smaller contributions of 
those of less ability may advantageously mingle together, and where the patriot, 
the statesman, and the philanthropist of every description may unite in the 
accomplishment of this noble work.” 


It was through the work of this committee that Wilberforce 
University was founded in 1856 and maintained until 1863. 


The denomination which did most for the education of the colored 
youth of the state in the early years was the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Soon after its organization in 1816, committees 
on education of the Ohio Annual Conferences began to study the 
needs for education and annually made important recommendations. 
Colored people were urged to organize and support select schools and 
churches were often used as school houses for the use of these schools. 
In 1844, this same Ohio Annual Conference founded Union Seminary, 
an institution which contemplated a program of instruction embracing 
a wide range of subjects.” 


In addition to the educational work carried on through Union 
Seminary, the African Methodist Episcopal Church joined with the 


*George W. Knight and John W. Commons, Opus Cit., p. 215f. 


The school year was divided into four terms, Fall, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer, and the following subjects were taught: Alphabet, Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, Defining, (the Definer 
to answer the place of a dictionary) Philosophy, and Bible. In addition there 
was a class in Embroidery and Plain Sewing.—Minutes of the Ohio Annual 
Conference of the African M. E. Church, 1950, Christian Herald Office, Pitts- 
burgh, 1950, p. 19. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in its desire to carry out plans for 
“educating and elevating” the colored people. The work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the founding of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity is discussed elsewhere in this volume. 

Aside from the A. M. E. Church’s interest in Union Seminary 
and Wilberforce University, the matter of the education of colored 
children in the common schools was a perennial topic in the Annual 
Conferences. The Committee on Education of the Annual Conference 
of 1855 commented upon the common schools as follows: 


“It is highly gratifying to your committee to have it in their power to 
say that within the bounds of this Annual Conference, the provisions for 
common schools are equal, so far as the enactment of the legislature is con- 
cerned, for the colored as for white inhabitants; but when we see the carrying 
out of those laws, we find them a dead letter, so far as suitable buildings and 
localities are concerned for colored youths. Our children are cooped in dark, 
damp, and delapidated buildings, where they are exposed to suffer the loss of 
their health, to secure the instruction they do get. 

The law provides for colored children to be as well instructed in all the 
branches as the white; but the situation in which the colored child is placed, 
when compared to the white, has a tendency naturally to discourage them. 
Could we only be favored to enjoy the provisions made for the common schools 
by law, we should be glad; but so far, we have only pleasure of reading and 
seeing them afar off.”— Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Ohio 
Annual Conference, of the A.M. E. Church, p. 23. 


In 1867, the Committee on Education of the Annual Conference 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we most earnestly recommend all of our minis- 
ters in their respective fields of labor, to strive to create schools where 
they are not, and to encourage them where they are, and to employ 
such time as they can in this direction.” 


In 1871, the Ohio Annual Conference passed the following 
resolution: 


“Be it further resolved, that we will visit each house within the 
bounds of our fields of labor, and recommend to each child to attend 
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the public schools. We also believe it to be the duty of each minister 
to encourage family education from the cradle.”? 


Moreover, the African Methodist Episcopal Church was chief 
among the organizations pointing out the evils of the separate schools 
as will be shown later. 


Aside from the educational work of the Methodist, Catholic, 
and African Methodist Churches in Ohio, mention must be made of 
the work and influence of the Quakers. This sect was responsible for 
the establishment of several communities in the State where schools 
were conducted and where the children were taught to read “so that 
they could read their own instruction in the Book of Law that they 
might be wise unto salvation.’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


The influence of the policies adopted by the Southern States for 
subjugating the free colored people was felt in Ohio as well as in 
other Northern States. The passage of laws prohibiting the instruction 
of Negroes by these states during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century became a factor in shaping the various “Black Laws” which 
later gave direction to Ohio’s policy concerning the education of free 
colored people who had settled in the State.® 


"Minutes of the Forty-First Session of the Ohio Annual Conference of the 
African M. E. Church, April 29 to May 4, 1871. Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati, 1871, p. 14. 


*Woodson, Carter G., The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. Putnam 
Sons, New York, 1915, p. 4. 


*The feeling of the white people of the Southern States was so great, in 
some quarters, against any kind of education for the free colored people that 
even the Southern Protestant Churches endorsed a doctrine of “Religion With- 
out Letters” for them at the risk of promoting heathenism. Under this system, 
assemblages of colored people for religious purposes were permitted only under 
the surveillance of discreet persons, and all preachers or religious instructors 
to them had to inculcate obedient performance of their slave duties. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE OHIO BLACK LAWS 


Prominent among the causes of Ohio's neglect to make provision 
for the education of colored children in the early years of statehood 
were certain sections of the State Constitution and the so-called 
“Black Laws’, which were passed from time to time by the General 
Assembly of the State. 

In the Constitution of 1802, a section provided that “no Negro 
or mulatto shall ever be eligible for any office, civil or military, or 
give their oath in any court of justice against a white person, be 
subject to do military duty, or pay a poll tax in this State, provided 
always, and it is fully understood and declared, that all Negroes and 
mulattos, not in this State shall be entitled to all privileges of citizens 
of this State not excepted by this Constitution.”! This law did not 
forbid the education of colored children and did not inhibit colored 
citizens from providing for the education of their own children. It did, 
however, leave free Negroes and mulattos without citizenship status 
and created sentiment against giving them any opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Laws were passed in 1804 and 1807 which attempted to regulate 
the settlement and residence of Negroes and mulattos in the State 
and to provide for control of escaped slaves. According to the Law 


*House Journal Appendix, 1848-49, p. 326. 
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of 1807, no black or mulatto person could settle with his family in 
any town in the State without first obtaining a bondsman who would 
be responsible for the family’s support in case it should become a 
public charge. As late as 1859, there were attempts to amend the 
State Constitution by joint resolution to prevent the freedmen from 
voting in the State. In fact, most of these vicious laws remained on 
the statute books until long after the Civil War. 


The sentiment implied by the passage of these Black laws and the 
sentiment created by their administration made it difficult for the 
children of colored parents to obtain education in such schools as 
were in existence at the time. Even in some communities where col- 
ored people had acquired property, their property was taxed for 
school purposes along with the property of white citizens but no 
provisions were made for the education of their children. 


In 1847, a determined effort was made to have these laws re- 
pealed but the effort failed. Governor William Bebb in his message 
of December 1847, took a strong stand on the matter of human rights. 
He said, “Whilst upon this kindred subject I cannot forget that the 
“Black Laws” still disgrace our statute books. All I can do is earnestly 
reiterate the recommendation of their repeal.” At that time, the bill 
to repeal these laws failed of passage by a vote of 24 to 36. After 
1847, other “Black Laws” were enacted.! 


Despite the “Black Laws” and the sentiment supporting them, 
there were communities where the children of colored parents were 
permitted to attend the regular public schools after such schools were 
properly established. However, it was not until 1848 that the right 
of Negro and mulatto children to education at public expense was 
recognized. The law of that year provided that “such property of 
black or colored persons as was liable for taxation when owned by 


*Arnett, Benjamin W., Rise and Progress of the Colored Common Schools 
in Cincinnati. Historical and Semi-Centennial Address. Cincinnati, H. Wat- 
kins, 1874, p. 62. 
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whites should be taxed for school purposes and kept in an account 
for the purpose of supporting schools for colored or black persons in 
any district where such schools might be organized.1 This same law 
however, provided that in any district where colored people were per- 
mitted to attend the common schools that the taxes collected on prop- 
erty owned by colored persons should be turned into the common fund 
of this district. This law also provided that every city, incorporated 
town, village, seat of justice, or organized township in the State con- 
taining twenty or more colored children of an age desirous of attend- 
ing school should constitute a district, appoint directors of their own 
number, erect or repair school houses of their own, procure suitable 
teachers and manage the schools according to the same standards that 
existed in white schools. If more than fifty students lived in a single 
district, such districts might be divided into two or more districts. 
In deference to popular sentiment of some counties, the law provided 
that in communities where there were fewer than twenty colored 
children that such children should be admitted to the white schools 
if there was no written objection filed with the dirctors by a legal 
voter of the district or by any person having a child in the schools. 

In the districts where there were no colored schools and where 
there was objections by whites to the colored children attending the 
white school, no school taxes were to be collected from the property 
of colored persons who lived in the district. Where a colored district 
existed, however, the colored children were expected to attend the 
colored school. 

The Law of 1849 was somewhat similar to the law of 1848 
except that it became mandatory upon the trustees of the township 
or incorporated town or city to provide separate facilities for the 
colored children unless the people were willing for such children to 
attend school with the whites. Every separate district was held to 
include for school purposes only the colored persons resident within 


7Ohio Laws, Vol. 46, pp. 81-83. (Repealed, February 10, 1849) 
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the territorial limits, and after the establishment of such districts it 
was mandatory for colored children to attend the colored school. 
Schools established under the law of 1849 were under the general 
school management and not under separate colored school directors.* 


The “black law” of 1853 required township boards of education 
or other boards of education having jurisdiction to establish separate 
school districts for colored students if there were as many as thirty 
colored children of school age. In districts where there were fewer 
than fifteen pupils, the schools were to be discontinued and the money 
was to be reserved and appropriated for the education of colored 
children under the direction of the township board. In 1854, the law 
of 1853 was amended so as to provide for joint districts where there 
were fewer than twenty students in adjoining districts. It also pro- 
vided that when the whole number of children was less than twenty, 
or when owing to great distances between residences, a separate 
school for colored was impracticable, the board of education should 
set aside the full share of school funds raised on the number of 
colored children, and the money so set apart should be appropriated 
each year for the education of such colored children under the direc- 
tion of the board. 

In 1878, a final revision of the school law as it pertained to 
separate schools for colored pupils was made. The statute provided 
that when in the judgement of the board it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the district to do so, it might organize separate schools for 
colored children, and that the boards of two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts might unite in a separate school, which should be under the 
control of the board of education of the district in which the school 
house was situated. 


A study of the foregoing statutes reveals that no reasonable 
provision was made by law for the education of colored children in 


*Ohio Laws, Vol. 47, pp. 17-18. (Repealed, March 14, 1853) 
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the State of Ohio prior to 1849. Even the law which was passed that 
year which made the establishment of separate schools mandatory 
denied those it was designed to benefit an opportunity to obtain much 
needed social and civic education which would come through contact 
with children and teachers of the general community schools. More- 
over, the schools organized under the separate school plan invariably 
offered inferior opportunities to the colored children for instruction 
in the common branches. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE EDUCATION OF COLORED CHILDREN IN OHIO 
PRIOR TO 1859 


Just as there was much uncertainty in the matter of public edu- 
cation for the white population of Ohio in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century, there was much more uncertainty concerning 
the education of free Negroes who were then settling in the State. 
In general, the whites were so opposed to the presence of these 
people among them that no attention was paid to their education. 
In some quarters, there was strong opposition to giving Negroes any 
kind of schooling, public or private. In fact, as has been stated else- 
where, a state law was passed in 1829 forbidding Negro children 
from ever entering the public schools. The law, also, barred them 
from other public institutions such as asylums and poor houses.! This 
law was passed when the American Colonization Movement was at 
its height and was later repealed.” It can be safely said that prior 


*Laws of Ohio, Article 27, Sec. 35, February 12, 1829. 


*This law excluded colored people from the benefits of the new system 
established by the law of 1825 and returned to them the amount accruing from 
the school tax on their property. Thereafter, benevolent societies and private 
associations maintained colored schools in Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
and the Southern counties of Ohio. But no help came from the cities and 
the State before 1849 when the legislature passed a law authorizing the estab- 
lishment of schools for children of color at public expense-—Woodson, Car- 
ter Godwin, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1915, p. 327. 
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to 1848 Negroes and mulattos were outside the scope of the Ohio 
public school system and the general sentiment prevailed that educa- 
tion would render them restless and inclined to violence.? 


A study of the conflicting sentiments of the period indicates 
that some of the strivings to educate and elevate colored people for 
citizenship in America at this time constituted a protest against the 
efforts of the American Colonization Society to effect a resettlement 
of free Negroes in Africa. Ambitious freedmen and benevolent South- 
erners who wished to free their slaves and educate them for citizen- 
ship felt that settlement in Ohio and other states of the Northwest 
Territory offered much better opportunities for education and eleva- 
tion than the jungles of Africa. Consequently, during the early 
decades of the Nineteenth Century many rural communities were 
founded in Ohio where schools and churches were organized to pre- 
pare these settlers for citizenship.” 

For example, in 1818, Wickham, the executor of the estate of 
Samuel Gist, an Englishman possessing extensive plantations in Han- 
over, Amherst, and Henrico Counties, Virginia, provided in his will 
that his slaves should be freed and sent North. It was further directed 
“that the revenues from his plantation the last year of his life be 
applied to building school houses and churches for their accomoda- 
tion” and “that all money coming to him in Virginia be set aside for 
the employment of ministers and teachers to instruct them.” In 1818, 
Wickham, the executor of the estate, purchased land and established 
these Negroes in what was called Upper and Lower Camps in Brown 


County, Ohio. 


John Harper of North Carolina manumitted his slaves in 1850 
and had them sent to the Cincinnati Community. 


In 1846, Judge Leigh of Virginia, pursuant to the will of the 
celebrated John Randolph of Roanoke, purchased 3200 acres of land 
in Mercer County for the freed slaves of Randolph. However, when 


*Wittke, Carl (Editor), The History of the State of Ohio. The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, 1941, Vol. III, p. 173. 
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about four hundred colored people arrived to occupy the tract hostile 
whites drove them from the area and they settled in Van Buren Town- 
ship in Shelby County where for a time they constituted about one- 
half of the population and had their own schools and churches. 

It was also in Mercer County that Augustus Wattles founded a 
school known as Emlen Institute for the education of colored youth 
in 1835. Wattles sustained the school at his own expense until No- 
vember, 1842, when a friend, Samuel Emlen, left $20,000 in his will 
“for the support and education in school learning and mechanic arts 
and agriculture of boys of African and Indian descent whose parents 
would give such youths to the Institute.’ 

Similar efforts were made in other parts of the state. Benevolent 
Kentuckians manumitted their slaves and settled them in Greene 
County near Xenia, Ohio. The nucleus of this group was furnished 
about 1856 by Noah Spears, who secured farms there for sixteen of 
his former bondsmen.® The settlement was not only sought by fugi- 
tive slaves but was selected as the site for Wilberforce University.* 

The foregoing represents only a few of the many cases where 
manumitted slaves were settled in Ohio. By 1850, philanthropists 
and benevolent Southerners had succeeded in establishing settlements 
with schools and churches in Logan, Clarke, Columbiana, Guernsey, 
Jefferson, Highland, Brown, Darke, Shelby, Greene, Warren, Scioto, 
Gallia, Ross, and Muskingum counties. Augustus Wattles, with the 
assistance of abolitionists, is said to have organized twenty-five such 
schools in Ohio counties after 1835. It is said that there were six 
such schools in Brown county alone.® 

After 1849, however, more attention was given to the problem 
of public education and decisions had to be made concerning the 
education of Negroes and mulattos who were becoming more numer- 


*Galbreath, Charles B., History of Ohio, American Historical Society, Inc., 
Chicago and New York, 1925, pp. 393 and 4295. 


*Woodson, Carter Godwin, Opus Cit., pp. 294-295. 
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ous in the various communities. By 1850, also, the problem of educa- 
tion for these people was receiving more attention in most of the 
Southern counties of the State. By this time, also, some kind of 
schools for Negroes were being established in most of the populous 
centers.1 These schools were, however, still being maintained by the 
colored people themselves or supported by funds contributed by liberal 
minded whites.2 Also, there were still many difficulties to be over- 
come before even these schools could be operated without hindrance. 
Race prejudice was so great in some sections that school houses were 
burned. In a number of cases, however, other houses were secured 
for the purpose and instruction was continued. In some of the 
Southern counties, the hostility to schools for colored children was 
so great that it was impossible to offer them instruction even in private 
dwellings. In some places, even the teaching of colored children 
by white persons was regarded as such a contemptible activity that 
these persons were mobbed or mistreated. But despite the stubborn 
opposition to colored schools on the part of large segments of the 
white population, as has been pointed out above, private efforts to 
educate colored people persisted. 

The most significant development in the education of the Freed- 
men, in the early period took place in Cincinnati where about thirty 
per cent of the Negroes had settled. Here several colored schools 
were supported by white citizens in addition to those organized and 
maintained by the colored people themselves. As early as 1820, efforts 
were made to open a school for colored children, but the endeavor 


failed.* 


In 1850, the colored population in Southern Ohio counties was reported 
as follows: Hamilton, 3600; Ross, 1906; Franklin, 1607; Gallia, 1148; High- 
land, 896; Brown, 863; Belmont, 778; Greene, 654; Muskingum, 631; War- 
ren, 602; Miami, 602; Logan, 536; Champaign, 494; and Clermont, 412; with 
lesser numbers in other counties of the area. At the same time, there were 
only 1321 Negroes in all twelve counties of the Western Reserve-——Weisen- 
berger, F. B., History of the State of Ohio. Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society, Columbus, 1941, Vol. III, pp. 45-52. - 

*Sheeler, J. Reuben, The Struggle of the Negro in Ohio for Freedom. 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. 31, No. 2, April, 1946, pp. 217-218. 
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The first successful school opened for colored children in Cin- 
cinnati was started by a colored man in 1826 in what was known as 
*“Glen’s Old Pork House,” which was located on Hopples Alley near 
Sycamore Street. This school did not last long, but another was 
projected the same year by another colored man named Schooly and 
opened at a site near Sixth and Broadway on what was known as 
“The Green.” During this same period, a school was kept by a Mr. 
Wing, a white man, near the corner of Sixth and Vine Streets, ad- 
mitted colored children to night classes.1 In addition to these efforts, 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, a Catholic Society, organized 
for work among Indians and Negroes, came to Cincinnati where 
they taught in St. Ann’s School and founded Madonna High School 
for colored boys and girls in 1826.” 

About the time of the greatest anti-slavery excitement, in 1835, 
numerous other schools were established by philanthropic white men 
and women in various parts of Cincinnati. One of the best known 
of these was conducted in the colored Baptist Church on Western 
Row, and was taught at various times by a Miss Bishop, a Miss 
Mathews, a Mrs. Merrill, Barber E. Fairchilde, W. Robinson, and 
Angus Wattles. These persons were subjected to considerable abuse 
and discrimination, and upon one or two occasions some of them 
suffered mob violence because of their efforts to teach the freedmen. 
Other schools were conducted by colored men of the city with vary- 
ing degrees of success during the same period.® 

The noblest of the philanthropic efforts, however, was that of 
the Rev. Hiram S. Gilmore, a man of means and training who estab- 
lished the “Cincinnati High School” in 1844. He spared no pains in 
making it a first-class institution. This school was located at the east 
end of Harrison Street, where a commodious building of five rooms 
and a chapel was erected. It is said that several good instructors 


*Arnett, B. W., Rise and Progress of the Colored Schools in Cincinnati. 
Historical and Semi-Centennial Address, Cincinnati, H. Watkins, 1874, p. 62. 
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were engaged to teach the common branches and that courses were 
offered in Latin, Greek, Music, and Drawing. This school also had a 
complete set of gymnastic apparatus. Some of the pupils of this 
school attained such proficiency in music and dramatic arts that they 
traveled in Ohio, the Eastern States and Canada during the summer 
vacations giving concerts and entertainment to earn money with 
which to buy books for those too poor to purchase them. In 1848, Dr. 
A. L. Childs became principal of the school and conducted it with 
much success until it was discontinued after the establishment of the 
public schools under the law of 1854.1 


In Columbus, according to Alfred E. Lee, the colored people of 
that city maintained a school in the southern part of the city, near 
Peter’s Run, prior to 1836. After that year a school society was 
organized and subscriptions were taken to build a school building 
for colored pupils. David Jenkins, B. Roberts, and C. Lewis were 
the trustees of the venture and in the fall of 1841, a building was 
erected in the north end of town at the corner of Oak and Fifth 
Streets.? In spite of many discouragements this school was maintained 
continuously from that time until the color line was withdrawn and 
the colored pupils were permitted to attend schools along with the 
whites.? 


In Columbus, also, a private school known as Union Seminary 
was in operation in the city as early as 1852 with Edward P. Davis 
as principal. This school was sponsored by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and conducted in the rooms of St. Mark A. M. E. 
Church. At this school there was a regular attendance of between 
45 and 50 pupils. At the same time there were three “select” schools 
in operation in various parts of the city for colored pupils.* 


*Arnett, B. W., Opus Cit., p. 64. 


*3M. M. Clark was the authorized agent to collect subscriptions for this 
school, and during the school year of 1840, a school with 63 pupils was main- 
tained for a period of six months.—Lee, Alfred E., History of the City of 
rae A. M. Munsell and Company, New York and Chicago, 1892, Vol. 
Sps16. 
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In Urbana, in Champlain County, progressive colored men or- 
ganized and supported a “select school” several years prior to the 
opening of a colored school under public auspices. The patrons of 
the school succeeded in getting some aid from the city in 1845 to 
help pay for instruction, and conducted the school in the rooms of 
the A. M. E. Church under the supervision of a number of colored 
men in co-operation with the City Board of Education.! This arrange- 
ment was continued until 1853, when a new school house was pur- 
chased by the Board of Education for the use of the colored school.? 

There is evidence that a colored school was established in Scioto 
County, at Portsmouth, as early as 1840. 

Although in the Western Reserve a more friendly attitude pre- 
vailed towards colored people, the pattern of Negro education in the 
public schools was little different from that in the southern part of 
the State. In the early history of Toledo, colored children attended 
the same schools as the white children, but the state laws gave any 
parent or guardian of a white child the right to drive them out by 
protesting. In many cases, protests were made and the colored children 
were left without public school privileges. However, in 1835, a school 
was established for colored children in an old frame building on Erie 
Street which once had been a court house. The building was described 
as illy-lighted and poorly equipped as compared with buildings for 
white pupils. Moreover, the location was not central and many chil- 
dren were denied access to the school because of distance. In this 
building were gathered “such people as were able to gain admission, 
from the youngest to the oldest.” 


*Arnett, B. W., Opus Cit., p. 577. 

"Prominent among those who taught in this select schcol were Messrs. 
A. Byrd, Harry Galloway, William West, Samuel Devoe, William H. Guy, 
Harry Jackson, Edward Davis, Eli Newsome, William Waring, William Jones, 
Charles Ferrell, Dennis Day, Professor Arthur and his wife as well as others.— 
Arnett, Opus Cit., p. 57. 
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In 1840, a city ordinance was passed for the regulation of 
common schools to the effect that “in all cases during the period 
when the people’s money should be applied to the support of the 
schools, said schools shall be free for all white children of the district 
under such regulations as may be adopted to secure each one equal 
participation therein.” Under the provisions of this ordinance, there 
was no provision for colored children. In 1847, under the separate 
school law, an ordinance was passed authorizing “that the requisite 
tax be levied upon property of the district, not including the property 
of black or mulatto persons (for the reason that colored children then 
had no right to public instruction of any sort.)” 


However, five years later, (1852-1853) John Mitchell kept school 
for colored children, and in 1857 William Cornish was listed as a 
teacher of colored children, and in 1863-1864, R. P. Clark was men- 
tioned as the teacher of colored children.? 

From the foregoing description of the facilities for colored chil- 
dren, it is easy to see that the city of Toledo made only meagre pro- 
visions for the education of colored children before the Civil War. 
Even in 1867 conditions were said to be so uninviting that out of a 
total of two or three hundred colored children of school age not one 
in five was in school. By 1871, however, public sentiment had changed 
and the Board of Education voted to remove the bars to equality of 
school privileges. At the opening of school in September, 1872, all 
children of Toledo had equal access to the public schools and no 
separate schools were maintained.? 

In the city of Cleveland, a school was started and supported by 
John Malvin and a number of other men as early as 1832. Soon 
after this school was established, a group of colored men met in 
Columbus in convention and organized the “School Fund Society” 
which raised funds for the education of colored children throughout 
the State. As a result of this movement, a school was opened in 


*Waggoner, Clark (Ed.), History of Lucas County. Munsell and Com- 
pany, Publishers, New York and Toledo, 1888, p. 612. 


*Waggoner, Opus Cit., pp. 625-629. 
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Cleveland and other schools were opened in Springfield, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati. M. M. Clark, the third teacher of the Society’s 
Cleveland school became agent for the Society and solicited funds 
throughout the State for the Society schools. 

Later, during the administration of Mayor John Allen, 1841- 
1845, upon a petition executed and presented by Henry Morgan, 
the City of Cleveland made an appropriation of $50.00 for the sup- 
port of the colored schools.? 


*Kennedy, James Harrison, ators of the City of Cleveland, Imperial 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896, p. 216 


CHAPTER 7 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


From the foregoing descriptions of the educational facilities for 
colored children in various communities throughout Ohio, it is easy 
to see that there was no clear-cut policy in the matter of their educa- 
tion in the early history of the State. In some communities, schools 
were supported by philanthropic white citizens, in others, schools 
were provided by the colored people themselves. Neither was there 
any common agreement that colored children should be taught in 
separate schools. However, as a well-coordinated system of public 
schools developed for whites the education of colored children, at 
public expense became a problem to be settled. 


In some communities, the inclusion of colored children in the 
general public schools was taken for granted. In other communities, 
especially those in the counties bordering on Kentucky, a slave state, 
there was much opposition to the presence of free Negroes. Conse- 
quently, there was usually opposition to the presence of colored chil- 
dren in the public schools. It was the pressure of public sentiment 
from these southern counties of the state that provoked the passage 
of the so-called black laws among which were the laws which provided 
for separate schools for colored children. 

After these laws were enacted, some communities immediately 
established separate schools. Other communties, continued to permit 
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colored children to attend the general public schools along with the 
white children. In fact, many of the early colored leaders were edu- 
cated along with white children in the regular schools of Ohio both 
before and after the passage of the separate school law. 


However, after the Separate School Law was passed, as was to 
be expected, separate schools were opened in many communities in 
the Southern and Central parts of the State because of the large con- 
centration of colored people in these areas.?-3 


In Scioto County, a colored school was established in 1857 with 
one teacher and a small number of pupils. Ten years later, there was 
reported an enrollment of 125 pupils, and in the school year of 1869- 
1870, school facilities had to be provided for 221 pupils — 102 males 
and 119 females. A few years later, these colored schools were under 


*Woodson, Carter G., Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915, p. 243. 


*“The honorable Josiah Settle, eminent lawyer, Assistant Attorney General 
of Tennessee and legislator from Mississippi attended a mixed school near 
Hamilton, Ohio, from 1856-1866. Joseph Carter Corbin, who became presi- 
dent of the Branch Normal College of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and later super- 
visor of the colored schools of that state, attended the regular schools of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1840. J. D. Brower, former principal of Lincoln High 
School in Westport, Kansas, after 1868, began his early schooling in the public 
schools of Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1852. This same school was attended by John 
Mercer Langston, who was later graduated from Oberlin College and became 
in time, Dean of the Law School of Howard University, President of the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, and Minister Resident and Counsel 
General to Hayti in the administration of President Hayes. There were many 
other cases of this kind in the various sections of the state.’—-Simmons, Wil- 
liam J., Men of Mark, Cleveland, Ohio, W. W. Williams, 1887, pp. 538, 
704, 518. 


“In 1850, the Negro population in Southern Ohio counties was reported 
as follows: Hamilton, 3600; Ross, 1906; Franklin, 1607; Gallia, 1148; High- 
land, 896; Brown, 863; Belmont, 778; Greene, 654; Muskingum, 631; War- 
ren, 602; Logan, 536; Champaign, 494; Clermont, 412; with lesser numbers 
in other counties of the general area. At the same time, there were only 1221 
Negroes in all twelve counties of the Western Reserve-—Weisenberger, F. B., 
History of the State of Ohio, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Co- 
lumbus, 1941, Vol. III, pp. 45-52. 
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the general supervision of W. H. Holland, whose salary was $50.00 
per month.! 

In Muskingum County, where a considerable number of colored 
people lived, colored pupils continued to attend the same schools as 
the whites.1 This was especially true in Meigs Township where they 
were most populous. This arrangement, however, according to some 
of the patrons, was not entirely satisfactory. In Zanesville, the public 
schools remained mixed until the laws of the State made it mandatory 
to provide separate schools for colored pupils. 

In Washington County, the general pattern of education for 
colored pupils was about the same as in the other counties along the 
Ohio River. There is evidence that there was a colored school at 
Marietta when the schools were reorganized and graded in 1849. 
Before that time no class schools were provided and colored pupils 
were assigned without reference to color to whatever grade or school 
their attainments entitled them. After the separate school law was 
passed, a separate school was maintained for the colored pupils but 
colored pupils were received into the general high school in 1881.? 


In Chillicothe, in Ross County, the first provision for teaching 
colored was made in 1853. At that time, John Bowls, Joseph D. 
Hackley and Miss A. B. Chandler were employed as teachers of 
colored pupils. In 1874, a lot was purchased and a building was 
erected especially for the use of the colored pupils on South Walnut 
Street.? 

In Highland County, a school for colored children was erected at 
Greenfield in 1868, and in 1875, a school for colored children was 


*At the beginning of the school year 1857, the school board of Zanesville 
sustained one high school, six secondary schools, twelve primary schools, and 
one colored school, Before the year was closed, a German school had been 
established and a rural school had been incorporated into the system, making 
in all twenty-four schools with thirty-eight teachers.—Biographical Memoirs 
of Muskingum County, Ohio, The Goodspeed Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Dp. 'Sa2) 

*History of Washington County, Publishing House of W. W. Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1881, p. 396. 

"Bennett, Henry Holcromb, Editor, The County of Ross, Selyn A. Brant, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1902, p. 159. 
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erected in Hillsboro. In the latter school, the initial enrollment for 
the school term 1875-1876 was 75 pupils and William H. Garnett 
and Hattie Gordon were employed to offer instruction. 


In Greene County, a separate school was in operation in Xenia 
in 1872. A few years later a high school for colored pupils was in 
operation and graduated its first class in 1879. In 1958, this high 
school was abolished and the colored students were integrated in the 
senior high school of the city. Only recently in the same county, a 
colored grade school was abandoned at Jamestown and the colored 
pupils integrated in a new consolidated school. 


In Logan County, a separate school for colored pupils was main- 
tained in Bellefontaine for many years but was discontinued after 
the separate school law was repealed. For many years, there was 
also a separate elementary school in Bokescreek Township about four 
miles from West Mansfield in the same county. 


In Jefferson County, a separate school was organized and con- 
ducted in the basement of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
building in Steubenville at the corner of 3rd and South Streets, in 
1853. There is evidence that a colored school was maintained by the 
city until 1883 when the colored school was abolished largely for 
economic reasons. As justification for their action, the Board said, 
“Colored youth being small in number, a few years experience dem- 
onstrated the impractibility of giving the same facilities as whites 
without a duplicate corps of teachers, some of whom would have only 
a half dozen pupils.” The Board later said that “the results have 
been entirely satisfactory and some of the brightest graduates of the 
high school have been colored boys and girls. On the whole, the 
action has tended to eliminate race prejudice.’ 


In Clarke County, in 1848, when the law was passed providing 
for the establishment of colored schools we find a colored school al- 
ready in existence in Springfield. In that year, however, the school 


"Doyle, Joseph B., 20th Century History of Steubenville and Jefferson 
County, Ohio, and Representative Citizens, Richmond-Arnold Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1910, p. 395. 


"Doyle, Opus Cit., p. 395. 
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board rented a building for the purpose and later a brick building 
was erected on Pleasant Street for colored pupils. However, at the 
time that the new building was proposed, an effort was made by the 
colored parents and others to have the board remove all distinction 
but it held to the idea that it was better for all concerned that the 
colored school be kept separate from the whites but that no further 
distinction should be made. The colored children were to receive 
equal attention and when they were advanced sufficiently in scholar- 
ship were to be permitted to enter the high school and attend classes 
on an equal footing with white children.t 

Among the counties of the Southern part of Ohio, Brown 
County perhaps had the most separate schools. There was evidence of 
a colored school prior to 1856 held in one of the colored churches, 
but in the 1870’s and 1880s separate schools were established through- 
out the County. In Lewis Township, in 1870, the Board of Education 
provided a colored school “for colored children who had not been 
permitted to attend the other public schools of the township. The 
school district for colored pupils included the entire township and 
the school house was located one and three-quarters miles from Hig- 
ginsport. The first teacher of the school was a colored man by the 
name of E. H. Jamison. In 1873, the colored children in the Western 
part of Franklin Township were attached to Scott Township in which 
a colored school was situated. In 1881, Sterling Township had a 
colored school with 26 children enrolled and one teacher. In 1882, 
there was a colored school in Huntington Township, located in sub- 
District number 7, housed in a “box frame house which was furnished 
with the best school furniture.” There was also, a colored school in 
the village of Aberdeen, at the same time.* There was, also a colored 
school in Union Township in 1882, and another one in Pleasant Town- 
ship, in the same year, with an enrollment of 31 males and 29 females. 

In Dayton and Montgomery County where there was strong 
feeling against the Abolition Movement and where Birney, a noted 


*History of Clarke County, W. H. Beers and Company, 1881, p. 526. 


*History of Brown County, W. H. Beers and Company, 1883, pp. 429, 
463, 550, 677, 692, and index. 
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member of the Anti-Slavery Society and Editor of the “Philan- 
thropist’’ was egged and mobbed in 1836, there was no provision made 
for the education of colored youth prior to 1849, when the school 
law authorized the establishment of separate school districts for colored 
pupils. In that year, a separate school was established, directors cho- 
sen for its administration, and taxes collected for its maintenance.} 
This school continued in operation until 1853 when the school was 
placed upon the general tax duplicate. The school is described as 
offering colored children equal facilities with the whites for instruc- 
tion in the primary grades and preparing them for intermediate grades 
and high school. Since the colored people made no demand that their 
children be admitted to the regular public schools of the districts in 
which they resided, the separate school continued until 1887 when it 
was abandoned for economic reasons.” 

The pattern of Negro education in the other towns of the Miami 
valley were similar to that in Dayton. There were few educational 
opportunities for colored children before provisions were made for 
separate schools for them. In Middletown, separate provisions were 
made for Negroes and Germans in 1864. In 1875, however, the 
colored children were permitted to attend the regular graded schools 
with white pupils.’ 

In the city of Cleveland, special legislation in 1859 implemented 
the establishment of separate schools for colored pupils. The full text 
of the bill follows: 


Supplementary to the act entitled “an act to provide for the regulation 
and support of Common Schools in the city of Cleveland,” passed March 
29th, 1859. 


"Crew, Harvey W., History of Dayton, Ohio, Dayton, United Brethren 
Publishing House, 1889, p. 234. 

*Conover, Charlotte Reeve (Ed.), Dayton and Montgomery County, Re- 
sources and People, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
1932, pp. 350-357. 

*Bartlow, Bert S. and Others, Centennial History of Butler County, Ohio, 
B. F. Bowen and Company, 1915, p. 315. 
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Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That hereafter it shall be the duty of the board of education of the city of 
Cleveland, in causing the annual enumeration of the youth, of school age, 
resident in said city, to be so taken as to exhibit in separate lists the entire 
number of unmarried white and colored youth, within school age, residing in 
the several school districts or wards of said city, designating between males 
and females in said lists, which lists said board shall cause to be certified, as 
prescribed in the act which this act is supplementary, to the county auditor; 
and such enumeration so certified shall form the basis for the annual dis- 
tribution of the school funds belonging to the said city. 


Section 2. It is hereby made the further duty of the said board to pro- 
vide separate schools for the colored youth of school age residing in said 
city, apart from the other schools, and at such places and in such number 
in said city as the said board may deem necessary, not exceeding one such 
school in each ward of said city; and for the purpose of providing such 
separate schools for colored youth, the said board is authorized to rent suit- 
able buildings or rooms as may be necessary; and the city council of said 
city may exercise the same powers in reference to levy taxes, purchasing school 
lots and building school houses, as the case of other public schools of said 
city, on the recommendation of the board of education. 


Sec. 3. Any vacancy of membership happening in the board of education 
which the board are authorized by law to fill by appointment, shall, when so 
filled, be taken and regarded as filled for the unexpired term of the elected 
member whose seat may have become or been declared vacant. 


Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from and after its passage.’ 


In Cincinnati, where the largest concentration of colored people 
resided, the education of their children at public expense was a 
perennial problem in the early years of the Nineteenth Century. 
The first controversy took place shortly after the enactment of the 
public school law of 1825 which said that “these schools shall be 
open to every class and grade without distinction.” Many people 
interpreted this law as including colored children, but when colored 
people tried to take advantage of it by sending their children to the 
schools, such a controversy arose that another law was passed in 
1829 excluding colored children from the benefits of the system and 
returning the school tax paid by colored people.” 


155th GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Second Session. H. B. No. 375. 
"Woodson, Carter Godwin, Opus Cit., p. 327. 
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When separate public schools for colored children were finally 
established in the city by the law of 1849, school officials refused 
to turn over sufficient money to properly support them and the 
schools operated under the system were very inferior. In fact, the 
Cincinnati colored schools became notorious examples of what could 
be expected under the separate school system. 


In the First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Colored Public Schools for the School Year ending June, 1855, a 
statement of actual school conditions is very revealing:1 


“The rooms now occupied for school purposes, as far as location is con- 
cerned, could not possibly be more inconveniently situated. One of our houses 
in the Western District (occupied by males) is situated in the midst of people 
morally depraved; surrounded by coffee houses. Our pupils are continually 
brought to encounter temptation; they are often forced in contact with bellig- 
erent spirits, whom they are compelled to oppose for self protection. The 
female school rooms in the Western District, located on Union Street, for 
which $12 per month is paid, is a perfect rat-hole. This house is in worse 
condition than any other now occupied; the rats often alarm the girls from 
their studies, by running about the room; the plastering has been off many 
portions of the rooms since last June (and I know not how long before) until 
this month (June) nearly one year; all through the winter the house was 
at times, from its exposed condition and its great number of air holes, in- 
tensely cold. The rooms are low, long, and dark, with little or no ventilation 
which is conducive to the poor health of the pupils. From the dilapidated 
state of the basement we have lost, I presume, during the Winter, seventy-five 
bushels of coal, or more, by theft; it has either been taken by outsiders, or 
a great suspicion has found a lodgment in my mind. 


“The room occupied by the male department, in the Eastern District, is 
also low and without ventilation. There are several vaults contiguous to this 
department, that at times render the school disagreeable. This house is not 
fit for school purposes; it is situated in one of the most depraved, and most 
belligerent Irish localities in the city. There is no square in the city where 
the Irish (I refer to a certain class of Irish) assume more effrontery, and 


The trustees of the Eastern District were Lowell C. Flewellen, Henry Boyd 
and William Nelson; and those of the Western District were James Johnson, 
Daniel Gibson, and Josephus Fowler.—First Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees for the Colored Schools of Cincinnati, for the School Year Ending 
June 30, 1855. Cincinnati: Moore, Welstach, Keys and Company, 1855, p. 8. 
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where, too, more wanton outrages are commited, not only upon those who 
possess the power of retaliation, but upon innocent ladies and children. The 
native American has not escaped unscathed. These disadvantages, under which 
we labor, call in thundering tones for reform. The house occupied by the 
females, I am proud to say, is the best adapted for school purposes of any 
now occupied by schools, yet it is far below what it should be, Notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages we are compelled to pay the enormous sum of 
$735 per year, for these indifferent, old, and dilapidated rat-holes.’” 


In the face of the conditions described above, the Superintendent 
appealed to the colored citizens to raise money themselves for the 
erection of proper school houses. He maintained that there was no 
other way for these houses to be provided since the law did not pro- 
vide for their construction. 


“We need school houses,” said he, “and there are means 
enough at the command of the colored people of this city to erect 
them; now will they do it? This is surely an object worthy of the 
highest consideration and one that no man will ever regret for having 
been instrumental in accomplishing. There are no means by which 
school houses can be obtained, as the laws of the State now stand, 
except to appeal to the generosity of the public. * * * Do you expect 
the trustees and visitors of the common schools will erect school 
houses for you when the laws under which they act expressly pro- 
vide to the contrary?”? 


It is easy to see, therefore, that one of the great problems 
growing out of the State’s effort to maintain a dual system of schools 
concerned their financial support. In Cincinnati, in the year of 
1854, there was only $6,995.93 available for the use of the colored 


"First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees for the Colored Schools 
of Cincinnati, for the School Year Ending June 30, 1855. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Welstach, Keys and Company, 1855, p. 8. 

NOTE—The course of study included three departments—a primary de- 
partment of three and one-half years; an intermediate department including 
two years; and a principal department comprising four and one-half years. 
Students entered at six years and finished at fifteen and one-half. 


*First Annual Report, etc., pp. 1-20. 
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schools. Of this amount, $3,956.81 came from the State and special 
taxes; $1,425.05 had been left from the year before; $202.32 came 
from the Fulton Corporation; $35.45 was from interest on the school 
fund; and $1,345.80 was derived from fines from the Police Court 
and city bonds. With these meagre appropriations, four school rooms 
and eight teachers were maintained, and instruction was offered in 
ten grades} 


In the same report, the Superintendent also complained of the 
scant attendance upon such schools as they had. In 1854, he re- 
ported that only 599 were registered in the colored schools, and of 
that number 237 had withdrawn before the year was out. The 
average attendance was only 237 while at the same time there were 
1500 colored children of both sexes eligible for instruction in these 
schools. 


The same conditions existed in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century in other cities where the schools were organized under the 
separate school laws in force at the time. Moreover, the attempt to 
administer a separate system of schools for colored pupils brought 
with it many problems other than those mentioned above. One of 
these problems centered around the fact that in many parts of the 
State the colored people were sparcely settled and the children were 
too few to require the establishment of separate schools. Moreover, 
in some of the communities, race prejudice was so strong that the 
colored children could not attend the white schools. Obviously, in 
many localities, illiteracy among colored people remained a problem 
long after the separate schools were established. 

Aside from the poor support and the consequent poor quality 
of instruction which the separate school system offered, the social 
effects of the system upon the colored people were, of course, very 
far reaching. In many communities, the children did not receive 
sufficient education to become literate and in none could they obtain 
the kind of contact with the inhabitants of the white community 


*First Annual Report, etc., pp. 1-20. 
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that would integrate them into community life. This type of separa- 
tion on the basis of race led to much misunderstanding and hate. 


This lack of community rapport is verified by the fact that in 
many localities where these separate schools were maintained race 
friction was accentuated and race relations deteriorated. Moreover, 
children trained in these schools were unfitted socially and emotion- 
ally for the ordinary types of lucrative employment which their com- 
munities afforded. Consequently, the colored people, in many sec- 
tions, remained poverty stricken and existed under the worst possible 
slum conditions. 


The separate school likewise proved a poor expedient in pre- 
paring colored people for equal citizenship which was granted by 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution. The idea of cultural segregation fostered by such a school 
left the leaders of both races in a quandry as to whether the colored 
people might hope to lose race consciousness and become a real part 
of American community life, or whether they were to be left alone 
to set up and emphasize racial ideals and accept a second class 
citizenship. The most honest and patriotic colored men were divided 
on the question. 


Some Negro leaders believed that the colored people should 
develop and emphasize racial ideals. These persons contended that 
a special type of curriculum should be worked out for colored 
pupils emphasizing industrial training. Most of the great leaders of 
the race, on the other hand, advocated identical courses of study 
for the two classes of schools because they feared cultural cleavage 
along racial lines. Frederick Douglas believed that in education as 
in everything else there should be strict adherence to the national 
ideals. In the Anti-Slavery Standard, he said, ““We oppose all ex- 
clusive action on the part of the colored people except where the 
clearest necessity demands it.’ 


*Brawley, Benjamin, Early Efforts in Industrial Education, Occasional 
Papers, John F. Slater Fund, 1923, p. 27. 


"Brawley, Opus Cit., p. 7. 
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A general evaluation of the separate schools was given in a 
report of the Education Committee of the Annual Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church held in Columbus in 1855. 
The Committee said: 


“It is highly gratifying to your committee to have it in their power to 
say that within the bounds of this Annual Conference the provisions for com- 
mon schools are equal, so far as the enactment of the Legislature is concerned, 
for the colored as for the white inhabitants; but when we see the carrying 
out of those laws, we find them a dead letter, so far as suitable buildings and 
localities are concerned for colored youth. Our children are cooped in dark, 
damp, and dilapidated buildings where they are exposed to suffer the loss 
of their health, to secure the instruction they do get. 

“The law provides for colored children to be as well instructed in all the 
branches as the white, but the situation in which the colored child is placed, 
when compared with the white has a tendency naturally to discourage them. 
Could we only be favored to enjoy the provisions made for the common schools 
by law, we should be glad; but so far, we have only the pleasure of reading 
and seeing them afar off.” 


Thus it is safe to say that the separate schools of the period 
were expedients of limited social value. It is likely that pupils could 
learn to read and write, but the social and personal values which 
come from association with various population elements in the 
schools were denied. In the separate schools the inferior folkways of 
the Negro persisted, and the schooling which the pupils obtained 
remained unrelated to the true American community life of the 
period. In other words, these schools offered no training in practical 
citizenship such as the white common schools. Neither did they offer 
their pupils the information necessary to enjoy freedom, nor acquaint 
them with the common American ideals. 

It is also safe to say that because separate schools, by implica- 
tion, discouraged and prevented integration of the Negroes in the 
economic, social, civic, and religious life of the various communities, 
they tended to breed slum conditions wherever the colored people 
lived. 


‘Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Ohio Annual Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Columbus, Ohio, 1855, p. 23. 
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On the other hand, it was claimed as equally true that the all- 
white school, by implication, if not by instruction, taught white 
superiority so effectively that practically all white students left the 
schools with such pronounced superiority complexes and such violent 
race prejudices that they exhibited them wherever they went through- 
out the world, whether in market place or missionary field. In fact 
it was claimed at the time (and is still true) that the emotional drag 
was so great in both types of separate schools that children learned 
race prejudice and race discrimination in a more effective manner 
than they did their three “R’s”. 

Moreover, it was claimed that the separate schools indirectly 
negated any genuine instruction in broad social and moral values 
which should permeate the structure of a democratic society. 

Indeed, it was the consciousness of the social and moral effects 
of the separate white and separate colored schools upon the general 
population that provoked many white and colored civic and social 
leaders to foster an intensive campaign for the abolition of separate 
schools in Ohio about the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 


CHAPTER 8 


ABOLITION OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Almost immediately after the ratification of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth amendments to the Federal Constitution guaranteeing to 
the Freedmen equal citizenship, the battle against the “Black Laws” 
and the separate schools of Ohio began. White and colored leaders 
as well as white and colored organizations were anxious to correct 
the evils brought about by these laws and the class-schools which 
were a compromise with racial prejudice during the period of the 
anti-slavery revolt when the sentiment of white people was more or 
less clearly divided on the slavery question. Among the colored or- 
ganizations which spearheaded the movement for the abolition of 
the separate schools was the Ohio Conference of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. In 1873, its Committee on Education said: 


“One great obstacle yet remains in the way of our people advancing in 
education, and we should never rest until it is cast aside. We are in the 
government the peers of other people before the law. This fact, no intelligent 
American citizen would now dispute. Practically, however, this is denied. 
One of our most precious privileges is cut off, and we have been shamefully 
acquiescing (forsooth) because our privileges are so much better than they 
were heretofore. We speak now of colored free schools. Equality before the 
law cannot prevail as long as they exist, These schools cannot continue, 
except in violation of the very essence of republican democratic government. 
Of many evils growing out of our present conditions we will briefly allude 
to one. 
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“Our children will not avail themselves of the benefits of free high schools 
in our cities until colored schools are abolished; and therefore we shall fail 
to have any portion of our youth in the common schools equally educated 
with the dominant race. Until our children mingle in the primary schools of 
the white race and then regularly progress with them through all the inter- 
mediate grades, they will never feel free to enter the high schools though 
ever so well prepared. We owe it to ourselves, as a religious denomination 
in the interests of our race, as well as for the good of the whole people to 
work with a will until this obstacle is removed. That the present system is 
attended with vast unnecessary expense no one will question. Though this 
is one of the least evils, as good citizens, looking to the good of the whole 
community we should earnestly work against this caste condition, and never 
rest until equality before the law is practiced throughout the whole land. 
* * * We should remonstrate and vote, until colored schools are numbered 
with the effete things of the past.” 


Again in 1878, the same body expressed its dissatisfaction with 
the operation of the separate school law as follows: 


“And to this end the free school system, based upon the principle of 
Christ’s Gospel Mission to man is doing a great work in molding and reform- 
ing youthful minds, but as great as is the work, greater might it be, were 
it not for the inkling of color prejudice which is allowed to rest in the 
bosoms of some of the institutions. While in some localities there are not the 
qualified number of colored youth to sustain a colored school, these youths 
are either denied admission to a white school, or restricted to a very limited 
amount of public instruction. Also while in many instances the high schools 
of our cities and towns have thrown open their doors and have said, to the 
youth, come in and drink of our fountain of learning we also see another 
impediment, which is detrimental to the cause of general instruction. We 
allude to the special schools provided for colored youth in which white teachers 
are employed to the exclusion of colored teachers who are equally competent, 
and in some respects better qualified. This is unjust and has a tendency to 
disparage the accomplishments of our young men and women for the work 
of teachers, and therefore hindering the cause of education.” 


During these years there were numerous anti-discrimination 
cases brought by Negroes in their efforts to enjoy the rights guaran- 
teed by the 13th and 14th amendments to the Federal Constitution. 


‘Minutes of the Forty-fourth Session of African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Portsmouth, Ohio, 1873, p. 23. 


*Minutes, Opus Cit., p. 18. 
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Many colored leaders worked incessantly for the repeal of the black 
laws and the separate schools. Prominent among those who fought 
most valiantly against these evils were the Reverend James Poin- 
dexter of Columbus, Ohio and Professor William S. Scarborough 
of Wilberforce University. 

In the eighties the rising tide of resentment against the separate 
schools rose to such an extent that the members of the general 
assemblies were continuously harrassed to pass some kind of legis- 
lation to equalize the educational opportunities of the colored chil- 
dren by abolishing the separate and inferior school facilities foisted 
upon the colored people of the state. In the political campaign of 
1880, 1884, and 1886, the candidates were consistently polled on 
the question of separate schools and the repeal of the black laws. 
Moreover, strenuous efforts were made to elect legislators from the 
various counties and districts who favored the single school program. 
Special efforts were made to elect colored men to the legislature 
to introduce and support such legislation. 

The issue was so clearly drawn in 1884, that Governor Hoadley 
said in his message to the General Assembly, that: 


“Equal civil rights are enjoyed by all our citizens except those possessing 
a visible admixture of African blood. I recommend the repeal of all laws 
discriminating between citizens on account of color. These are both wrong 
and oppressive. The most oppressive are those which permit the condemnation 
of colored children without accusation or trial, to the punishment of com- 
pulsory non-association in the common schools with white children, to educa- 
tion often inferior, and in places inconveniently remote from the residences 
of their parents. This is a badge of servitude having the effect to degrade 
and keenly felt by most worthy colored people as in effect stamping them as 
unworthy of equal privileges. I am aware that in many parts of the State 
much prejudice exists against mixed schools, but commonly enough, this 
feeling is manifested, not where the colored children sit upon the same benches 
with the white children, but where they do not; not where the experiment 
of mixed schools have been, but where it has not been tried. Wherever in 
the State separate schools have been done away with, the people are satisfied 
and the mixed schools are successful as may be seen in Columbus and many 
other towns and cities as well as rural neighborhoods.” 


1Governor Hoadley, Inaugural Address, 1884. 
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Two years later, Governor Joseph Benson Foreaker said, “There 
are still a few laws on our statute books that create unjust dis- 
crimination based on color. They should be swept away to the end 
that our colored fellow citizens may have the same rights and the 
same opportunities for education and self-elevation and the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of citizenship that other citizens have.” 


But the pattern of separate schools, with various administrative 
modifications caused by the various black laws persisted until the 
repeal of those laws in 1886 after a prolonged battle by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the National Colored Convention, and 
numerous other agencies and important individuals. 


Much of the responsibility for the repeal of the Black Laws 
and the abolition of the separate school system for colored children 
must be given to two colored State Representatives who were the 
authors of House Bill No. 71. They were Representative Benjamin 
W. Arnett of Greene County, and Representative Jere A. Brown 
of Cuyahoga County. 


Arguments for the Bill were centered around the right of colored 
citizens to enjoy full civil rights in the State, and the discrimination 
inherent in the separate school system for colored pupils. 


Arnett summed up his argument for the repeal of the “Black 
Laws” as follows: (1) because “Black Laws” are not in accordance 
with the genius of American institutions; (2) identical provisions 
are demanded on broad principles of humanity; (3) abolition of these 
laws is just to those who were deprived of ordinary human rights; 
(4) colored people have to share the responsibility of the State Gov- 
ernment; (5) it is owed to those who fought for the Constitution 
and the Union; (6) it is owed to the children of the men who laid 
down their lives for the cause of humanity; (7) it is necessary in 
order that Ohio might be abreast of the demands of the age for 


*Foraker, Joseph B., Inaugural Address, 1886. 


NOTE—Approximately 8,500 pupils were enrolled in the colored separate 
schools and 241 teachers were affected by the measure. There were, however, 
an equal number of colored children attending the common schools along with 
the whites.—Author. 
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justice to all of Ohio’s children; (8) because it is righteous; (9) be- 
cause the question of human rights should be taken out of party 
politics; (10) because it is eternally right according to the teachings 
of the Son of Man and God and the Golden Rule; (11) because the 
leaders of the forces of justice are in favor of equal laws and exact 
justice to all men; (12) because the most refined, intelligent, and 
wealthy people of Ohio favor the repeal of these laws.””? 


In his final appeals, Arnett said: 


“Let us repeal these laws because the leaders of the forces of justice of 
today are in favor of wiping out the color line in State and Church; with 
such men as J. C. Blaine, J. A. Logan, John Sherman, John Little, J. R. 
Lynch, B. K. Bruce, Frederick Douglass, J. B. Foraker, George Hoadley, J. P. 
Campbell, B. T. Tanner, H. M. Turner, B. F. Lee, J. M. Townsend, James 


Moore, N. S. Townsend, J. W. Gazaway, James Buford, James A. Shorter, 
C. L. Maxwell, W. S. Scarborough, all of whom believed in the Fatherhood 


of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

“We must repeal these wicked laws because seventy thousand ministers 
in this country are proclaiming every Sunday that ‘God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth. Their united influence is directed toward 
the elevation of all men. 

“The Christian and secular press have united in favor of the grand 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and every day, ten thousand 
leaders’ tongues appeal to the intelligence, virtue, and refinement, of the 
commonwealth to do justice to all men. 

“Let us do our duty, because the most refined, intelligent, and wealthy 
citizens of the State are in favor of their repeal. Many of them have told 
me “Do your duty and trust in God, and if the present generation does not 
approve of your actions, posterity will vindicate you and those who may vote 
with you.’ 

“We must repeal these laws, because I have received letters from Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists, and Republicans, urging me to do my duty as a citizen 
and a leader of the people. The people all over the State are praying that 
this General Assembly may do its duty to all of its citizens. 

“The last reason why the Black Laws should be repealed is that we are 
one in origin, equal in responsibility and in one destiny; and the sooner people 
are taught this fundamental truth the better it will be for the State and for 
the citizens of the commonwealth.” 


Arnett, B. W. and Brown, Jere A., The Black Laws, Speeches, Columbus, 
Ohio, State Journal Press, 1887, pp. 15-17. 
2Arnett, B. W. and Brown, Jere A., Opus Cit., p. 17. 
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Brown argued that separate schools represented class legislation; 
that separate schools were of necessity inferior schools; that they 
inculcated the ideals of inferiority in the minds of colored pupils; 
that they denied to colored children the same rights, that it was a 
denial of full citizenship rights to the colored citizens; that it denied 
the fact of organic and moral unity of the State; that colored teachers 
were poorly paid; and that practically all the Northern and Western 
States had refused to establish separate schools.? 


PPBECE OR Lita RE Ado 


The repeal of the Black Laws and other statutes which had 
created the separate colored schools did not immediately abolish any 
of the schools already established. It only stopped the establishment 
of other separate colored schools and had the effect of permitting 
the colored children to attend the common schools where there were 
no adequate separate provisions made for them. | 

However, in time, many communities found it economical to 
abandon the makeshift institutions. Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland, 
and many other centers readily applied the spirit of the law to 
their local school situations and abandoned separate colored schools, 
but in some communities the separate colored schools continued to 
be administratively recognized and continued illegally for several 
decades. 

Moreover, the repeal of the Black Laws did not remedy the 
damage done to community life by the separate colored schools. In 
many communities, these schools, as poor as they were, served as 
nuclei around which Negro Ghettos developed. Also, the separate 
school doctrine in operation increased economic, social, and civic 
discrimination against Negroes and widened the breach between the 
two races in many ways. The social effects upon the white children 
were just as demoralizing as they were upon the colored children. 
The social distance between the two races was greatly increased be- 
cause of the implications of the separate colored schools. 


‘Brown, Jere A., Speech Before the House of Representatives, Columbus, 
Ohio, March 19, 1886. 
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“The Negro child brought up in a segregated area, schooled in 
a segregated school, or else segregated in a white school must feel 
that he is different and that difference makes him always the 
recipient of the inferior part of life. The white child grows up with 
the feeling that he is to receive the better part and he sees evidences 
of it on every hand.” 


"David, George F., Social Effect of School Segregation in Xenia, Ohio, 
Wilberforce University Press, Wilberforce, Ohio, p. 25. 


CHAPTER 9 


FORCES OF REACTION 


While the repeal of the “Black Laws” secured the legal inte- 
gration of the colored pupils in the public schools of the state, actual 
integration did not at once occur in all communities, as noted above. 
Some separate schools persisted because of the inertia and social weak- 
ness of the colored people themselves; sometimes, area segregation 
made it easy for school boards to adroitly include most of the colored 
pupils within a single district and provide for easy transfer of the 
white children out of the predominantly colored district. For example 
in Xenia, Ohio, where the colored people dwell mostly in the eastern 
part of town, a colored school has persisted since 1872.1 Likewise, 
Douglass School, located in the midst of Cincinnati’s “black belt” was 
never abandoned as a separate school.2 There are also, here and 
there throughout the state other cases where colored schools were not 
abandoned. 


In most communities, however, the separate schools were aban- 
doned during the decade of the eighties, and it seemed for a time 
that Ohio would eventually develop a truly democratic school system. 


‘David, George F., Social Effects of School Segregation in Xenia, Ohio, 
Wilberforce Universtiy, Wilberforce, Ohio, 1933, p. 14. 


Porter, Jennie D., Abstracts, Graduate Thesis of Education, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, Mountel Press, 1931, p. 188. 
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But the problem of separate schools arose anew after the migration 
of large numbers of colored and poor white persons from the Southern 
States after the turn of the twentieth century. The concentration of 
these people in sub-standard housing areas in the cities to which they 
migrated has brought about the old antagonisms and racial tensions. 
Also, the fact that both groups have been accustomed to separate 
schools, made it easy for those who advocated such expedients to get 
the tacit consent of both groups to such an arrangement. Moreover, 
in these areas, real-estate operators managed by means of restrictive 
covenants and other quasi-legal devices to keep the poor whites and 
the colored citizens separated from more well-to-do groups and from 
one another for mercenary reasons. Thus areas were created where 
only colored citizens resided and areas where only poor white citizens 
dwelt. These artifically created districts served as proving grounds 
for the new and reimposed type of segregated school and as incitants 
to the the separation of the colored citizens from the white citizens 
wherever it was at all possible, even if the practice violated all the 
rules of democracy. 


Moreover, other factors, such as unfavorable court decisions, un- 
willingness of school boards to integrate qualified colored teachers 
into the general school system; weak, job-hungry Negro school ad- 
ministrators, and financial considerations, contributed something to 
the movement for the return of the inferior, separate school units. 


Indeed, it is safe to say that within three decades after the 
repeal of the “Black Laws” there began to appear a form of semi- 
legal segregation in the schools of the State. In many places in the 
Southern part of the State, schools exclusively for colored pupils were 
established, sometimes after long and heated controversies between 
white and colored citizens, and between groups of colored people 
themselves who held different opinions as to the relative social values 
of segregated or unsegregated schools in a particular community. 


Usually, Negroes who favored segregated schools were chiefly 
concerned with the opportunities which such schools offered colored 
teachers. The specious argument that separate schools for colored 
children meant teaching positions for colored women and men was 
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often used by white school administrators to gain the support of un- 
informed colored leaders to the establishment of segregated schools, 
as if it were impossible to integrate all qualified teachers into the 
general school system. Moreover, in some communities colored pro- 
fessionals accepted the idea of segregation and sent their children to 
separate colored schools for professional reasons. Consequently, some 
Negro doctors, lawyers, and ministers advocated the establishment 
of the second class type of educational unit. 


In communities where one of these segregated units was estab- 
lished, others were soon established, and there was a definite trend 
away from democracy in other social institutions as well as a rapid 
deterioration in wholesome race relations. 


The building of Champion Avenue Junior High School in Co- 
lumbus in 1901, after thirty years of integrated schools soon led to 
establishment of three other colored schools in the eastern part of 
the city. What Himes says about the schools of Columbus is typical 
of what took place in other cities at the time.? 


“The building of Champion Avenue Junior High School in 1909 set in 
motion a trend in the public education of Columbus Negro youth which is 
neither rare in northern communities nor shortlived in Columbus. There is 
along the southern border of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, and Kansas 
a semi-legal segregation in the schools in force. At least it amounts to a tacit 
understanding in some of the towns that the colored children must go to the 
colored schools and that they will not be admitted to schools attended by the 
white children. In fact in any northern town where they are proportionately 
numerous there is just the same tendency and desire to have them separated 
from the whites that there is in the South. 


“No change in this pattern has developed since the building of the 
Champion Avenue School. The rapid concentration of a large Negro population 
in the Eastern part of the City and the tense state of race relations just after 
the World War tended to contribute to extension of the practice. Three other 
schools have been staffed by colored principals and teachers and devoted to 
the education of Negro children. It must be remembered in this connection, 
however, that colored children are not segregated in Columbus schools. Those 


"Himes, J. S. Jr., Forty Years of Negro Life in Columbus, Ohio, The 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. XXVII, April, 1942—No. 2, pp. 145-146. 
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living in other school districts and other parts of the City regularly attend 
the schools nearest their homes. 

“The reestablishment of schools for colored pupils after a 30-year ex- 
perience of complete integration is noteworthy because of the controversy it 
generated. For over twenty years the question of integration versus segregation 
in the public school system divided the Negro group into two embattled camps. 
The controversy sent deep roots into the life of the Negro community which 
have not yet lost their full virulence. However, it must be remembered in con- 
sidering the schooling of Negro children in Columbus that the controversy 
which has raged for so many years is no more peculiar to Columbus than is 
the racial pattern which provoked it. 

“Whatever position one may take on this controversy, it is nevertheless 
true that the public schools provide an important part of the groups professional 
class. There are four Negro principals and some 80 teachers, the largest single 
professional group in the City.”* 


In Cincinnati, the separate schools were abandoned in 1889, 
when Gaines High School was discontinued, but reappeared in 1910, 
when Douglass School was established as an all-colored school. Then 
followed Stowe Junior High School in 1923; Jackson School in 1924; 
and another school with all-colored pupils and mixed white and 
colored teachers at Eighth and Melvin Streets. 

Other all-colored schools were established under the impact of 
the new segregation movement; Booker T. Washington grade school 
was opened at Middletown in 1917. Wayne High School was estab- 
lished at Lockland in 1925. In the city of Dayton, the new separate 
school movement kept pace with the expansion of the Negro ghetto 
on the west side of the city. Dunbar High School was established in 
1933; Garfield School was opened in 1933; Willard School was estab- 
lished in 1935; and Wagoman School was made an all-colored school 
in 1946. 


THE CINCINNATI STUDIES 


It must be pointed out that the return to a policy of separate 
colored schools for Cincinnati and other nearby communities was 
spearheaded by a series of studies made at the University of Cincin- 


"Himes, J. S. Jr., Forty Years of Negro Life in Columbus, Ohio, The 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. 27, No. 2, April, 1942. 
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nati, a municipal institution. First, there appeared in 1920, a doctoral 
dissertation by Jennie D. Porter, then Principal of Stowe School, on 
the “Problem of Negro Education in Northern and Border Cities.” 
The findings of this study were widely publicised and used as prop- 
aganda for the inauguration of a separate school policy for the city 
of Cincinnati. The investigation revealed that in cities with large 
colored populations there was a tendency towards segregation in 
the schools, and in cities where the Negro population was negligible 
there was no problem in the schools. The conclusion drawn by Porter 
was that properly organized and well administered separate schools 
for Negroes represented the current trend and offered a satisfactory 
solution for the problem of Negro education. 


In 1929, Dean Pechstein followed up Porter’s study by a study 
of his own setting forth the advantages of separate schools in Cincin- 
nati and other Northern cities. In this study, which was reported 
through the columns of the Elementary School Journal, he assumed a 
defeatist attitude toward mixed schools and maintained that separate 
schools were better in every way for colored pupils.1 


*Pechstein summarized the benefits to be obtained from the separate schools 
as follows: 


1. While all would prefer to have democracy in education, this goal has 
not been reached and is not likely to be reached in northern cities studied, 
since separation of the races in all walks of life is operating and seems likely 
to continue. 


2. The aims of education may be best realized by Negroes in separate 
public schools. Especially can the features of school and community life which 
form a large part of an effective educational program be best handled in 
separate public schools. 


3. Greater inspiration, greater racial solidarity, superior social activities, 
greater retention, and greater educational achievement are possible for Ne- 
groes in separate public schools than in mixed schools. 


4, Finally, the ideal separate public school for Negroes in Northern cities 
will, under a staff of well-trained Negro teachers, function in providing a 
closer parent-pupil-teacher relation as well as a clearer insight into the treat- 
ment of mental deficiency, social maladjustments, special disabilities, and 
irregularity in behavior. Louis A. Pechstein, The Problem of Negro Education 
in Northern and Border Cities. Elementary School Journal, XXX, November, 
1929, pp. 192-199. , 
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Pechstein’s study was followed in 1931 by a study made by 
Mary Agnes Roberts Crowley. In this study, ““A Comparative Study 
of Cincinnati Negroes in Segregated and Mixed Schools,” she found 
that the academic attainments of colored students were essentially the 
same in mixed and segregated schools and that if the Negro child 
profited from attendance at one type of school as compared with the 
other it was in terms other than academic growth.1 This study, per- 
haps less biased than those published previously from the University 
made no such strong case for the separate school. 


Crowley’s study was followed in 1933 by one by Inez Prosser 
on the “Non-Academic Development of Negro Children in Mixed 
and Segregated Schools.” The study investigated certain personality 
factors; mainly attitudes, interests, emotional stability, and social ad- 
justment of colored children in mixed and segregated school. The 
author maintained that a more desirable development of personality 
occurred in the environment of a segregated school and stated that 
while the results did not prove conclusively the superiority of either 
type of school, they did point to overlooked opportunities that the 
segregated school might utilize. She maintained further “That there 
was no magic in the mixed school as such, and unless there is partici- 
pation as well as association the results will be disappointing.”? Never- 
the-less, Prosser made some recommendations with reference to the 
mixing of white and colored pupils. She suggested that “a colored 
child who is to be recommended to attend a mixed school should be a 
child with a tendency toward introversion, academically inclined, 
who would not suffer mentally because of any possibility of not being 
able to participate fully in many of the activities of the school, who 
has but little liking for extra-curricular activities; who has an attrac- 
tive, likeable personality, not over-sensitive to real or imagined slights, 


*Mary Agnes Roberts Crowley, Abstract of an unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Abstracts, Graduate Theses on Education, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, Vol. I, Sept., 1931, p. 88. 

"Inez Beverly Prosser, “Non-Academic Development of Negro Children 
in Mixed and Segregated Schools.’ Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 1933, Summary in Abstracts Graduate Theses in Education, 
Vol. III, pp. 147-148. 
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with little racial hatred or prejudice, whose parents are financially 
able to keep him on a level with classmates, and who should be able 
to assimilate what the mixed schools have to offer because of being a 
member of a cultured, refined home.’ 

Any evaluation of the conclusions arrived at in these studies 
must take into consideration that all were made upon the assumption 
that there were only two types of schools, the one staffed with white 
teachers and enrolling without discrimination both white and colored 
pupils, and the other employing Negro teachers and enrolling (by 
custom not by law) only Negro children.? The utter lack of a dem- 
ocratic philosophy of education is shown by the fact that in none of 
these studies is there a suggestion that a school with both white and 
colored teachers and white and colored pupils might be a more satis- 
factory solution to the problem than either of the types described 
above. 

Despite the fact that the Cincinnati studies offered no real evi- 
dence of the general superiority of separate schools for colored pupils, 
they had tremendous influence upon the adoption of separate school 
policies in the cities and villages of Southern Ohio during one 
generation. 


"Inez Beverly Prosser, “Non-Academic Development of Negro Children 
in Mixed and Segregated Schools.’ Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 1933; Summary in Abstracts Graduate Theses in Education, 
Vol. III, pp. 147-148. 


*Inez Prosser, Opus Cit., p. 144. 


CHAPTER 10 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Throughout the preceding pages are portrayed examples of the 
social and religious intolerance that have plagued efforts to democra- 
tize the public schools and the institutions of higher learning in Ohio. 
The doctrines of exclusion, segregation, and discrimination were 
spawned by the propaganda campaigns of the American Colonization 
Society and later promoted by religious denominations and many 
other kinds of social agencies until the Negro was virtually barred 
from those vicarious educational values inherent in unprejudiced com- 
munity associations. 


There were other factors that helped create a tremendous lag 
in wholesome Negro-white relations. Over-emphasis on economic goals 
and values, failure of governmental, religious, and eleemosynary or- 
ganizations to take forthright action for the Negro’s welfare along 
with that of other population elements has also created many Negro- 
white problems in Ohio as in other parts of the nation. 


However, the relative importance of moral, economic, and social 
values in the present world socious has made the potentialities of the 
Negro element in the population a resource which the country needs 
to give it the balance of economic and moral power in world affairs. 
Moreover, it is imperative that the country recover from the moral 
and spiritual lag caused by its mistreatment of the Negro. 


1 
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Meyer in “The Development of Education in the 20th Century” 
summarizes the problem as follows: 

“Though America generally esteems itself as a land of tolerance 
and equal opportunity, its practice has fallen short of its theory. 
Growth in population, with its accentuation of differences in eco- 
nomic and social status, its consciousness of differences in physical 
appearance and religious belief, has spawned a colony of problems. 
At the moment America’s greatest racial problem is that of Negro- 
white relationships. Discrimination against the Negro exists not only 
in the South, where it is practiced openly and unashamedly, the ig- 
nominy is found in the north too, where Negroes have been refused 
services in hotels and restaurants where in fact they have been 
refused emergency treatment in some hospitals. In large cities, like 
New York, residential segregation has obliged the Negro to dwell in 
over-crowded sections. Such segregation has in turn produced segre- 
gated Negro schools. Although many Protestant churches display 
“All Welcome” signs, the Protestant Negro knows full well that 
such ecclesiastic blandishments are not for him whose color is dark. 
Some churches drawing the color line seek to balance their account 
with the Lord by contributing money to the support of Negro schools, 
hospitals and orphanages.” 

Meyer’s evaluation of the Negro-white problems is still true in 
part, but of all the midwestern states north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
Ohio has been the most responsive to the demands of our rapidly 
changing society. However, until recently, in some parts of the State, 
the justice and merits of racially integrated schools had not been re- 
solved, even though the law establishing separate schools for Negroes 
was repealed in 1887. 

In some areas the separate schools were never abandoned, and in 
some areas new segregated units appeared as Negro pupils became 
more numerous. Sometimes, these all-colored schools were established 
with the tacit consent of Negro leaders whose relatives and friends 
found positions as teachers or administrators in these institutions. 


"Meyer, Adolph E., The Development of Education in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 555-556. 
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Within the last twenty years, there were still many communities 
where re-districting was restored to keep the separate schools in 
operation and to keep white and colored pupils from attending the 
same schools. There were communities where the white pupils were 
transported out of districts that were becoming predominantly colored 
thus creating separate units. Also, there were communities where two 
school busses traversed the same highways — one for the white pupils 
and one for the colored pupils; the white bus taking the white children 
to one school and the colored bus taking the colored children to a 
colored school within the same general school district. 

These practices indicated that until very recently the separate 
school remained a symbol of the social, economic, and political status 
of the colored people in Ohio as in the rest of the nation. 

At the present time, however, despite the apparent reluctance 
of many local Ohio school systems to impliment the laws of the state 
by abolishing separate schools, a rapid transition towards a more 
complete integration in the public schools is taking place. The impact 
of rapid communication and transportation, the embarrassment of our 
nation in foreign affairs caused by American racial discriminations, 
desegregation in the United States Army and other federal agencies, 
the dropping of some exclusion practices for economic reasons in 
racially changing neighborhoods, and many other social and economic 
expedients were tending to give credence to the need for more real 
democracy in the public schools even before the Supreme Court 
Decision of 1954. 


While most local school administrators in the various communities 
of the state will not admit that the Supreme Court Decision has had 
any effect upon public school practice it is to be noted that separate 
schools for colored children were abolished in several communities, 
some discriminatory practices have been discontinued, and almost 
everywhere there has been a tendency to integrate the schools as 
much as possible. 

In Middletown, the Booker T. Washington elementary school 
which was attended only by colored children was abolished at the 
close of the school year 1956. Recently, a colored school was aban- 
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doned at Chillicothe under the impact of the Decision; and in Hills- 
boro, a colored school was closed that had remained separate after 
the separate school law was repealed. In Xenia, Ohio, recently, 
colored schools, as such, have been abolished, and colored pupils 
and teachers have been integrated into the general school system. 


In the face of these facts and others that I shall mention later 
there is evidence that a movement for the complete democratization 
of the public schools of Ohio is going on apace, despite the fact that 
school administrators report few announced changes of policy per- 
taining to desegregation in the schools. As a matter of fact, few 
school officials of the state will admit that there is segregation in 
their communities, blaming the all-colored schools, with justification 
in most cases, to segregated housing. However, changing administra- 
tive attitudes are reflected in the increased willingness on the part of 
white administrators to integrate colored teachers in all-white or 
nearly all-white schools wherever their personal, academic, and pro- 
fessional qualifications are satisfactory. Also, in some areas where 
there are nearly all-colored schools, white teachers are assigned to 
them along with colored teachers. Thus the integration of both students 
and teachers in the public schools indicates that definite efforts are 
being made to solve the problem of complete integration. 

Especially are these innovations taking place in the larger cities. 
Dayton reports that there are at least 150 colored teachers teaching 
in mixed schools. Toledo reports about the same number of colored 
teachers teaching in the mixed schools. In both cities, there are also 
colored administrators in these schools. Much the same is true in 
Columbus where students and teachers, white and colored, are inte- 
grated in the schools throughout the city. Cincinnati reports that 
there has been integration of pupils for many years and that there 
is also integration of teachers who are employed on the basis of ability. 
In this city, from 15 to 18 per cent of the teachers are colored. In 
Cleveland, there has no segregation of students and integration of 
colored teachers in the mixed schools has been a policy for some time. 
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Colored teachers are, also, integrated in the mixed schools of Spring- 
field, Lima, Lorain, Akron, Middletown, Hamilton, and other cities. 

Suffice it to say that efforts to solve the problem of integration 
are under way in many communities as indicated above. However, 
before the problem can be really solved the influence of the educational 
system is needed to solve many attendant problems. Practices of ex- 
clusion must be overcome, intolerance in religion must be lessened, 
prejudice based on skin coloration must be discountenanced, Negro 
stereotypes must be forgotten, and the right to equal opportunity 
must be recognized. 

In other words, the best efforts at integration are hampered by 
the fact that Negroes suffer not only from the ordinary class conflict 
which inheres in educational districts but also from the conflict be- 
tween Negro and white racial groups.1 The relatively large number 
of Negroes who now belong to the middle class, which has a culture 
all its own, are usually not permitted to partake of the social interests 
and values of their social class because of residential segregation and 
other factors mentioned above. Consequently some Negro pupils are 
denied the full benefits of association with pupils of their own social 
class because of these racial conflicts. 


*Havighurst, Robert J., Social-Class Influences on Education, Sixtieth Year 
Book, National Society for the Study of Education, 1961, pp. 123-130. 


CHAPTER 11 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The higher education of Negroes in Ohio prior to the Civil War 
was affected by a number of reform movements. The Anti-Slavery 
Society was especially committed to the policy of offering higher 
education to the Freedmen in order that Negro leaders might be 
trained to help bring about the abolition of Slavery. The American 
Colonization Society was interested only in the training of a few 
Negroes for work in the colony of Liberia. The American Foreign 
Missionary Association was anxious to have a few Negroes qualified 
for foreign missionary work. However, some of the religious de- 
nominations, notably, the Quakers and the Methodists, were inter- 
ested in the education of the Freedmen for American Citizenship. 
The American Temperance Society, the American Feminists and a 
number of other societies were interested to some extent in the 
problem for other reasons. By and large, however, there was no 
general understanding or established policy in the matter of admitting 
Negroes to institutions of higher learning. Each college settled the 
problem for itself. 

The influence of the general policy of exclusion and perpetual 
social bar advocated by the American Colonization Society played a 
major role in determining practice in a number of church-related 
colleges. Some of the Boards of Control were pro-slavery, some were 
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anti-slavery and some were divided as to what action should be taken 
in the matter. 

At Western Reserve University, which was founded in 1827, 
the controversy between the Colonizationists and the Anti-Slavery 
forces became so violent that the institution was almost forced to 
close its doors. The majority of the trustees were Colonizationists and 
President Storrs was an Abolitionist. After the death of President 
Storrs in 1833, the trustees advised against active participation by 
the college in the slavery controversy.1 However, the unfortunate 
embroglio gave the institution the reputation of being only moder- 
ately anti-slavery, although the records of the University show that 
Negroes were never excluded from its classes and that Negroes were 
in attendance during the years that the controversy was at its warmest 
pitch.? 

The controversy at Western Reserve University, however, 
strengthened the more ardent anti-slavery forces which formed the 
Oberlin movement and helped bring about the establishment of Ober- 
lin College which boldly threw its doors open to Negro students in 
1835, two years after its founding and twenty-eight years before the 
emancipation of the slaves. 

The Oberlin enterprize was also aided by the anti-slavery con- 
troversy which raged in 1835 at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati where 
the students had been prohibited from discussing the slavery question. 
As a result of the Lane College’s Trustee Board’s action in this case 
four-fifths of the students withdrew, a professor was relieved of his 
position, and one member of the trustee board resigned. Later, with 
the approval of the Oberlin Trustees, the Lane Seminary students, 


In 1832, before there was any suggestion of an educational institution at 
Oberlin, a Negro was admitted to Western Reserve College. He was graduated 
in 1836, and a few Negroes were among the Western Reserve Preparatory 
students before 1838.—-Waite, Fredrick Clayton, Western Reserve University, 
The Hudson Era, Western Reserve University Press, Cleveland, Ohio, 1943, 
p. 167. 

*Knight, George W. and Commons, George R., Opus Cit., p. 120. 
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faculty members, and board members joined the project at Oberlin 
with the understanding that students be accepted without regard to 
race. Oberlin, from that time, became the most liberal college in 
America in the matter of higher education for Negroes. The argu- 
ments for the admission of Negroes to Oberlin College ranks high 
as a liberal Christian document. The following quotation indicates 
something of the fervor with which President Shipherd espoused 
the Negroes’ cause.1 After admonitions and recommendations to his 
board of trustees he said: 


“You know, beloved, I would not have you rash or unconsiderate in 
changing a single custom; but I would have you study and pray out the mind 
of the spirit and execute it promptly without asking how the world or even 
the church would like it. Nothing is more impolitic as well as wicked than 
to substitute expediency for duty. This is now a prevalent sin of the church, 
which nullifiles her power. It is so prevalent in all the churches that I fear 
some of you, beloved, if not all, will yield to its paralyzing influence. My 
fears are excited by your recent expressions of unwillingness to have youth of 
color educated in our institute. Those expressions were a grief to me, such 
as I have rarely suffered. Although I know that with some of you the doctrine 
of expediency was against the immediate abolition of slavery, because slaves 
are not qualified for freedom, I supposed you thought it expedient and a 
duty to elevate and educate them as fast as possible, that therefore you would 
concur in receiving those of promising talent and piety into our institution. 
So confident was I that this would be the prevailing sentiment of Oberlin 
in the colony and institute that about a year ago I informed eastern inquirers 
that we received students according to character, irrespective of color; and 
beloved, whatever the expediency or prejudices of some may say, does not 
duty require this? Most certainly. 

1. They are needed as ministers, missionaries, and teachers for the land 
of their fathers and for their untaught, injured perishing brethren of our 
country. 

2. Their education seems highly essential if not indispensable to the 
emancipation and salvation of their colored brethren. 

3. They will be elevated much more rapidly if taught with whites hitherto 
far more forward, than if educated separately. 

4. The extremity of their wrongs at the white man’s hand requires that 
the best possible means to be employed, and without delay, for their education. 

5. They can nowhere enjoy needed education unless admitted to our 
institution, or others established for whites. 
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6. God made them of one blood with us: they are our fellows. 

7. They are our neighbors, and whatever we would they should do unto 
them, or become guilty before God. Suppose, beloved, that your color were 
to become black, what would you claim, in this respect, to be your due as 
a neighbor? 


8. These we propose to receive are the “‘little one’s”. 


9. The objection to associating with them for the purpose of thus doing 
them good is like the objections of the Pharisees against our Saviour’s eating 
with publicans and sinners. 


10. Intermarriages with the whites is not asked and need not be feared. 


11. None of you will be compelled to receive them into your families un- 
less, like Christ, the love your neighbor compels you to. 


12. Those who desire to receive and educate them have the same right 
to do it that Christ had to eat with publicans and sinners. 


13. Colored youth have been educated at other institutions for whites. 


14. They will doubtless be received to all such institutions by and by, 
and why should beloved Oberlin wait to do justice and show mercy till others 
have done it? Why hesitate to lead in the cause of humanity and of God? 


15. Colored youth cannot be rejected through fear that God be dis- 
honored if they are received. 


16. However it may be with you, brethren, I know that it was only pride 
of my wicked heart that caused me to reject them while I did. 


17. If we refuse to deliver our brethren now drawn unto death I cannot 
hope that God will smile upon us. 


18. The men and money which would make our institutions most useful 
cannot be obtained if we reject our colored brethren. Eight professorships and 
$10,000 are subscribed upon conditions that Rev. C. C. Finney become pro- 
fessor of theology in our institute, and he will not unless the youth of color 
are received. Nor will President Mahan, nor Professor Morgan serve unless 
this condition is complied with. And they are the men we need, irrespective 
of their anti-slavery sentiments. 

19. If you suffer expediency or prejudice to pervert justice in this case 
you will in another. 

20. Such is my conviction of duty in this case that I cannot labor for 
the enlargement of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute if our brethren in Jesus 
Christ must be rejected because they differ from us in color.” 
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During the years which followed, prior to the Civil War, many 
Negroes took advantage of Oberlin’s liberality and are numbered 
among her most distinguished alumni. William Howard Day of the 
class of 1847 became a famous educator in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
John M. Langston of the class of 1849 became in time an outstanding 
lawyer and public servant; serving in time as general inspector of 
schools of the freed people of the country, minister resident and 
counsul general of Haiti and dean of the law school of Howard 
University.1 

There were several other colleges in Ohio during this early 
period which were plagued with the problem of Negro education 
because of the slavery controversy. Franklin College at New Athens, 
Ohio, chartered in 1825, became a hotbed of anti-slavery discussions. 
Most of the friends of the college and a majority of the board of 
trustees were anti-slavery men. For a while, however, there was a 
definite split among the supporters and a rival institution, Providence 
College was established. The pro-slavery college, however, received 
such little support that it was closed, and in time the influence of 
Franklin College became wholly anti-slavery.” 

Geneva College, first established at Northfield, Ohia now at 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, struggled with the same problems and in 
the end agreed to admit colored students on equal terms with whites 
about 1834.3 

Otterbein College, founded by members of the United Brethren 
in Christ Church in 1847, wrestled with the Negro problem in 1849, 
when some colored men made application for admission. After. con- 
siderable discussion, the Board of Trustees voted to admit them but 
because of divided sentiment, the admission of others was not en- 
couraged.* 


"Simmons, William J., Men of Mark, Revell and Co., Cleveland, 1887, 
pp. 975.0.10 


*Knight, Opes Cit., p. 204. 


*Woodson, Carter G., Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, Putnam’ ch 
New York, 1915, | ee ie 


*Knight, Opus Cit., p. 149. 
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Ripley College, chartered by the state in 1846, admitted colored 
students and held to the doctrine of equal rights, politically and so- 
cially to all irrespective of color. This institution also admitted stu- 
dents of both sexes. 


Antioch College, under the leadership of Horace Mann, opened 
its doors to colored students and women after 1853.1 


A somewhat different approach to the race question was ap- 
parent in the founding of the McMicken College of Liberal Arts of 
the University of Cincinnati. The thirty-first section of Charles Mc- 
Micken’s will which established the college in 1865 said: “I there- 
fore give, devise, and bequeath to the City of Cincinnati and its 
successors, for the purpose of building, establishing and maintaining, 
as soon as practicable after my decease, two colleges for the education 
of white boys and girls, all the following and personal estate in trust 
forever.” 

Many white colleges had no definite policy concerning the ad- 
mission of Negroes and admitted individual Negroes without fanfare. 
For example, J. C. Corbin attended Ohio University from which he 
was graduated in 1853.3 


CHANGING POLICIES OF OHIO COLLEGES WITH 
REFERENCE TO COLORED STUDENTS 

The factors mentioned elsewhere that have tended to eliminate 
policies of maintaining colored schools wherever possible and speed 
up integration in the public schools of Ohio are also at work to a 
limited extent in the colleges and universities of the state. There are 
evidences of more opportunities and better adjustment of colored 
students in these institutions. Twenty years ago many well-known 
private colleges of the state were refusing to admit colored students* 


*Knight, Opus Cit., pp. 402-403. 
*Knight, Opus Cit., p. 145. 
*Simmons, Men of Mark, W. W. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio, 1887, p, 859. 


‘Davie, Maurice R., Negroes in American Society, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 300. 
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and in other colleges they were not permitted to live in dormitories 
with white students. As late as 1949, the policy of some Ohio 
colleges was to either exclude them altogether or limit the number 
admitted. Even where they were admitted, they were generally left 
out of student social activities and regularly excluded from fraterni- 
ties* and sororities. 


However, from the end of the Civil War to the end of the 19th 
Century, with the exception of Oberlin College where several colored 
students attended, there were scarcely any colored students in the 
white colleges of the State. The location of Wilberforce University, 
a colored institution, in the State offered opportunities for those who 
wished to pursue courses in the liberal arts, theology, teacher train- 
ing, and such courses as prepared for the other learned professions. 
Moreover, after 1887, when the State of Ohio entered into an 
arrangement with that institution whereby it would combine with 
it in the offering of courses in a normal and industrial department in 
which students could get scholarships covering all fees, most of the 
colored students were drawn to Wilberforce. So that while Ohio 
had more colleges than any other state at the time the enrollment of 
colored students in them was exceedingly small. In fact, many of the 
white colleges were reluctant in admitting colored students or re- 
stricted their admission to an occasional persistent applicant. Other 
white colleges denied them admission. Only recently have colored 
students been able to enter all of the White colleges in the State. 


As late as 1949, a survey by the author revealed that colored 
students were in attendance at only 44 of the 67 institutions of 


In the thirties, a colored young woman was refused permission to live 
in a home economics demonstration house with white girls at the Ohio State 
University. 


"Davie, Opus Cit., p. 300. NOTE—This statement was supported by 
a survey made by the author in 1949. At that time colored students were in 
attendance at only 44 of the 67 institutions of higher education in the state 
including Wilberforce University and Central State College, and several insti- 
tutions were denying colored students admittance. 
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higher learning in the State. In that year, there were slightly over 
2000 colored students in attendance at these institutions, and only 
eight of them had enrollments of 100 or more. 


Ohio State University had an enrollment of 619 colored students, 
Western Reserve University had an enrollment of 300, the University 
of Toledo, 150; the University of Cincinnati, 120; Franklin Uni- 
versity, 110; Cleveland Institute of Music, Fern College, and Salmon 
P. Chase college had approximately 100 each. In the denominational 
institutions, there were only 672 college students including those 
enrolled at Wilberforce University which had an enrollment of 430. 
The Catholic colleges enrolled 110; Methodist colleges, 30; Quaker 
colleges, 26; Lutheran, 28; Baptist, 10; Church of God of North 
America, 7; Presbyterian, 6; Menonite, 7; Swedenborgen, 3; Episco- 
palian, 2; Congregational, 3; Disciples of Christ, 1, and Evangelical 
and Reformed, 2. Further analysis showed that the Y. M.C.A. col- 
leges had 286 in attendance; Municipal colleges had 295; and state 
colleges including the College of Education and Industrial Arts at 
Wilberforce University, 1773. 

Since the middle of the century, the enrollment of colored stu- 
dents in the white colleges has been steadily growing and there are 
now but few colleges without colored students. 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY AND 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


While the problem of admitting Negroes to institutions of 
higher learning still persisted, the African Methodist Church founded 
Union Seminary in 1844 near Columbus, and the Cincinnati Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church founded Wilberforce University 
in 1856 at Tawawa Springs near Xenia especially for the education 
of free Negroes. However, the latter institution was closed in 1862 
because of financial conditions brought on by the Civil War. In 1863, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church purchased the University 
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plant from the Methodist Church, took over the operation of the 
institution and discontinued instruction at Union Seminary. 


Under the auspices of the A.M. E. Church, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity continued to operate as a co-educational institution with strong 
popular support. In the early years, the curriculum and organization 
of the institution followed the lines of the traditional denominational 
college of the frontier. The theological and classical departments were 
opened in 1866, the scientific department in 1867, the normal depart- 
ment in 1872, and a military department in 1894. Also, there were 
some beginnings made in medical instruction in 1867, and a law 
department was operated from 1870 to 1890. In 1876, the courses 
of instruction were offered in collegiate, theological, medical, law, and 
philosophy departments; and there is evidence that students were 
registered in all of these departments. 


State Aid to Wilberforce University 


In 1887, the State of Ohio began making appropriations to 
Wilberforce University in support of a normal and industrial de- 
partment. The act under which these grants were made was known 
as “An Act to Establish a Combined Normal and Industrial Depart- 
ment at Wilberforce University.” Under the provisions of the Act 
each member of the General Assembly could designate one or more 
youth of his district to attend Wilberforce University and receive 
instruction free of tuition in all curricula supported by state appro- 
priations.? 

The financial aid to higher education thus offered to colored 
students greatly affected the education of the colored people of the 


*McGinnis, Frederick A., A History and an Interpretation of Wilberforce 
University. Brown Publishing Company, Blanchester, Ohio, 1941, p. 33. 

*General and Local Acts Passed and Joint Resolutions Adopted by the 
67th General Assembly. Vol. LXXXIV, p, 129. Columbus: The Columbus 
Printing Company, 1887. 
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State. Under the impetus of the Industrial Education Movement then 
in vogue, many students were graduated from the various industrial 
courses as well as from the normal. As a matter of fact, the offerings 
of the Combined Normal and Industrial Department during the first 
three decades after its founding were mainly industrial and it seemed 
for a time that a technological institution might develop. After 1910, 
however, increased emphasis was placed upon teacher education and 
by 1930, the offerings and organization of the state supported depart- 
ment of the University was essentially that of a state-supported 
teachers college known as “The College of Education and Industrial 


Arts at Wilberforce University.” 


In 1947, the College of Education and Industrial Arts severed 
relations with the University and became an independent state- 
supported institution, and in 1951, by legislative enactment, the insti- 
tution was renamed Central State College and given authority to 
award degrees in the Arts and Sciences as well as in Education. 


Thus the unique sixty-year co-operative experiment in State- 
Church partnership in higher education came to an end. Under com- 
plete State control Central State College has greatly expanded its 
plant, broadened and enriched its educational program, and bids fair 
to become, within a few years, one of the leading State institutions of 
higher education for Ohio’s citizens. 


Likewise, since 1947, Wilberforce University has expanded its 
plant by the erection of a gymnasium, a health center and a presi- 


1The separation of the Combined Normal and Industrial Departments from 
Wilberforce University came about chiefly because of changing educational 
standards for the training of teachers. Four-year curricular requirements for 
certification in the various teaching fields led to four-year curricula in the 
State Department which were finally organized as a College of Education and 
Industrial Arts. 

Thus the State Department with its numerous offerings, its increased plant 
and instructional facilities became a rival of the old Wilberforce University 
organization for prestige and control. Both divisions, later resorted to politics 
(State and Church) to solve the impasse which was never resolved.—The 


Author. 
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dent’s home and has made such improvements in the institution’s 
over-all administration that it has been accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Recently these two institutions have perfected an interinstitu- 
tional agreement whereby the students of Wilberforce University 
take their professional courses in elementary education, business edu- 
cation, and business administration at Central State College.? 


PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The establishment of the Combined Normal and Industrial De- 
partment at Wilberforce University was responsible for the setting 
apart of the Payne Theological Seminary as a separate administrative 
unit of the institution under its own charter with an interlocking 
trustee board, having about the same type of relationship with the 
University as that which existed between the University and the 
Combined Normal and Industrial Department.? 

The charter of the new unit stated as its object “to educate 
persons for the Christian ministry and missionaries for the redemption 
of Africa and other foreign lands,” and during the years many 
persons have been trained to implement these objectives. Recently 
its plant has been expanded, its curriculum has been revised, its 
faculty has been strengthened and it has been accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools. 


Wilberforce University Bulletin, General Catalog, 1960-61, p. 8. 


*McGinnis, Frederick A., A History and an Interpretation of Wilberforce 
University, Brown Publishing Company, Blanchester, Ohio, 1940, p.198. 


CHAPTER 12 


SOME INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL VENTURES 


During the years, there have been a number of educational 
ventures other than those mentioned elsewhere in this record. Most 
of these institutions, however, had but limited influence upon the total 
problem of Negro education in Ohio. In 1890, E. W. B. Curry 
founded Curry School, a private school of secondary grade. The cur- 
riculum included the regular subjects of the traditional high school 
of the period and industrial courses in sewing, cooking, printing and 
woodworking. This school ceased to operate about 1910. 


There is also a record of a Catholic school for Negroes in Colum- 
bus known as St. Cyprian’s and a Catholic school in Cincinnati known 
as Mother Drexel’s. Also, Bulletin No. 39, 1916 on Negro Education 
mentions the Lincoln-Ohio Industrial Training School which seems 
to have been a commercial enterprise which trained a number of 
colored girls to make articles for the market. 

The most noteworthy of these ventures is the Colored Industrial 
School of Cincinnati which was founded in 1914 by the will of Mrs. 
S. J. McCall which left part of her estate to the Colored Industrial 
School Corporation. This school has rendered worthy service by 
offering instruction for adults in industrial subjects. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
(By the Cincinnati Conference of the Methodist Church, August 9, 1854) 


“Resolved, 1st. That it is of the greatest importance, both to the colored 
and white races in the free states, that all the colored people should receive at 
least a good common school education; and that for this purpose well qualified 
teachers are indispensable. 

“Resolved, 2d. That the religious instruction of the colored people is 
necessary to their elevation as well as their salvation, 

“Resolved, 3d. That we recommend the establishment of a literary insti- 
tution of a high order for the education of the colored people generally, and 
for the purpose of preparing teachers of all grades to labor in the work of 
educating the colored people in our country and elsewhere. 

“Resolved, 4th. That we recommend that an attempt be made on the 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church to co-operate with the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in promoting the intellectual and religious improvement 
of the colored people. 

“Resolved, 5th. That we recommend the appointment of a general agent 
to carry out the object proposed in the foregoing resolutions, and to labor 
otherwise for the improvement of the people of color. 

“Resolved, 6th. That we will furnish all the conferences in the free 
states of the West with a copy of our resolutions, and respectfully request 
them to co-operate with us. 

“Resolved, 7th. That the editor of the Western Christian Advocate be 
requested to publish the foregoing resolutions, and call the attention of the 
Conferences invited to concur in them in such remarks as he may deem proper. 

Joun F, WricHtT, Chairman 
A. Lowery, Secretary’ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ELEVATION 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


(Cincinnati Conference of the Methodist Church, September 28, 1855) 
“Resolved, That we recommend the appointment of Rev. John W. Wright 
as general agent for the Conference, to take the incipient steps for a college 
for the colored people of the state. 


“Resolved, That our delegates be and are hereby, instructed to bring this 
subject before the next General Conference for their sanction and assistance. 


- Payne, Daniel A., History of the A. M. E. Church, Publishing House 
of the A. M. E. Sunday School Union, Nashville, 1891, pp. 423-424. 
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“Resolved, That it shall be the duty of our general agent to co-operate 
with the African Methodist Episcopal Churches in promoting Sabbath-schools 
and other educational interests of the colored people.” 

(The Conference associated with their general agent, C. W. Swain, A. 
Lowery, M. Dustin and M. French, to carry out the first resolution having 


reference to the eligible and valuable Xenia Springs property in Greene County, 
Ohio.) 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION—-WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
(Auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1856-1863) 


‘Know all men by these presents; that we the undersigned desirous of 
establishing a University at the place formerly known as Tawawa Springs, 
east of the city of Xenia, in the county of Greene, in the State of Ohio, for 
the purposes of promoting education, religion and morality amongst the 
Colored race, do make and establish these articles of association. 


We hereby assume the corporate name of “Wilberforce University’ of 
the ‘M. E. Church’, by which designation this institution shall be known and 
established for all logical purposes whatever; 


That said university shall be located and established at the Tawawa 
Springs in said county of Greene; 


That the purposes of said university are and shall continue to be to 
furnish educational means for a thorough course of education to the Colored 
race and to do all other acts and things necessary and usual to be done and 
exercised by other universities in the United States; 


And also to confer the usual honors and degrees upon those deemed 
worthy; 


That this institution shall be and forever remain under the management, 
direction and control of the Methodist Episcopal Church and for that and a 
majority of the Board of Directors and Trustees shall always be members of 


said Methodist Episcopal Church; 


That the business and pecuniary affairs of said institution shall be man- 
aged and controlled by a Board of Trustees or Directors of said institution and 
the officers and agents by them legally appointed. 


It is provided that none shall be excluded from the benefits of said 
institution as officers, faculty or pupils on account of merely race or color. 


‘Payne, Daniel A., History of the A. M. E. Church. Publishing House 
of the A. M. E. Sunday School Union, Nashville, p. 425. 
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‘This done and agreed upon by us the undersigned at the Tawawa 
Springs, Greene County, Ohio, this 30th day of August, A. D. 1856. 


T. B. JOHNSTON 
C. L. MERRICK 
Dr. T. S. Fow.er 
M. FRENCH 

A. Lowery 

M. D. GatcH 

M. DustTIN 

F. MERRICK 
UrIAH HEATH 
JoHN Dusols 
JOHN PFAFF 
DANIEL A. PAYNE 
Wa. Woop 


Ref: Articles of Incorporation, pp. 36-37, Greene County Court House, 
1856. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION—WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
(Auspices of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 1863) 


“Know all men by these presents; that we the undersigned, desiring to 
establish a university at the place formerly known as ‘Tawawa Springs’ east 
of the city of Xenia, in the county of Greene, in the State of Ohio, for the 
purpose of promoting education, religion and morality amongst the Colored 
race, do make and establish these articles of association. 


We hereby assume and agree upon the corporate name of ‘Wilberforce 
University’ of the ‘A. M. E. Church’, by which designation this institution 
shall be known and established for all legal purposes whatever. 


That said university shall be located and established at the Tawawa 
Springs aforesaid, in said county of Greene. 


That the purposes of said university are and shall be to furnish the 
educational means of a thorough course of education to the Colored race, 
and to do all other acts and things necessary and usual to be done and 
exercised by other universities in the United States, and also to confer the 
usual honors and degrees upon those deemed worthy. 


That the institution shall be and forever remain under the management, 
direction and control of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and for 
that, and a majority of the Board of Directors and Trustees shall always be 
members of said African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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That the business and pecuniary affairs of said institution shall be managed 
and controlled by the Board of Trustees or Directors of said institution, and 
the officers and agents by them legally appointed. 

It is provided that none shall be excluded from the benefits of said 
institution; as officers, faculty, or pupils on account of merely race or color. 

In Testimony Whereof, We, the applicants for the 
incorporation of said institution, have hereto set 
our hands this 10th day of July, 1863. 

DANIEL A. PAYNE 

JAMzEs A. SHORTER 

Joun G. MITCHELL 

Davin BLACKBURN 

ROBERT NICHOLS 

Ref: Articles of Incorporation, pp. 64-65, Greene County Court House, 
1863. 


THE ACT ESTABLISHING THE COMBINED ‘NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


An Act 


To aid in the establishment and maintenance of a combined normal and 
industrial department at Wilberforce University, Greene County, Ohio. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General As- Normal and 
sembly of the State of Ohio, That there shall be estab- Industrial 


lished and maintained at Wilberforce University, in department at 
Greene County, Ohio, a combined normal and indus- Wilberforce 
trial department. University. 


SECTION 2. To carry out the purposes of this 
act, there shall be and hereby is created a board of six 
trustees, of the combined normal and industrial de- 
partment at Wilberforce University, Three shall be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, and three shall be chosen by 
the board of trustees of said university. The trustees 
so to be appointed by the governor as foresaid, shall 
be appointed on or before the first day of May, 1888, Beara r 
and they shall hold their offices, respectively, as follows: oard of Trus- 
One for one year, one for two years, and one for three 
years, the term of each to begin to run from July 1, 
1888; said terms shall be designated by the governor in 
his messages of appointment to the senate, and the com- 
mission issued to such trustees. At the session of the 
senate next preceding the expiration of the term of 
any trustee, the governor shall appoint his successor for 
the term of three years; and every appointment of the 
governor under this act shall be submitted to the senate 
for confirmation. 


tees; appointment 
by governor, etc. 


APPENDIX 
SECTION 3. The three trustees to be chosen as 


aforesaid by the board of trustees of said university, 
shall be chosen at the first regular meeting of said board 
on the first day of March, 1888, after the passage of 
this act; and the three so chosen at such meeting, shall 
hold their offices, respectively, as follows; One for one 
year, one for two years, and one for three years, the 
term of each to begin to run from May 1, 1888. In 
anticipation of the expiration of the term of any trustee 
so chosen, the said university board, shall annually 
there-after at its regular meeting, choose his successor, 
who shall hold his office for the term of three years. 


SECTION 4. In case of a vacancy in that portion 
of the board so appointed by the governor or chosen 
by the university board that shall occur from death, 
resignation, or other cause, the appointment or selection 
to fill such vacancy shall be made in the one case by 
the governor, and in the other by the executive board 
of said university for the unexpired term. 


SECTION 5. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
of said university, immediately upon choice being made 
by the university board of three trustees as aforesaid, 
to certify to the governor, under the seal of said uni- 
versity, the names of the persons so chosen as trustees 
under this act, with their terms, respectively; and also 
the name of the person chosen by said executive board 
at any time to fill a vacancy. 


SECTION 6. The board of trustees created under 
this act shall meet in regular sessions at said university 
twice a year; the first meeting shall be on the third 
Tuesday of May, and the second on the third Tuesday 
of November in each year; but other meetings may be 
held and at such places and times as a majority of the 
board may determine. The said trustees shall receive 
no compensation, but shall be reimbursed their traveling 
and other reasonable and necessary expenses out of 
appropriations: under this act, 


SECTION 7. It shall be the duty of said board of 
trustees created under this act to take, keep and main- 
tain exclusive authority, direction, supervision and con- 
trol over the operations and conduct of said normal 
and industrial department, so as to assure for it the 
best attainable results with the aid hereby secured to 
it from the state. Said board shall determine the 
branches of industry to be pursued, purchase, through 
a suitable and disinterested agent, the necessary means 
and appliances, select a superintendent for the indus- 
trial branch of the department, fix his salary and pre- 
scribe his duties and authority. The expenditures of 
all moneys appropriated under this act for carrying out 
its purposes and provisions, shall be made only under 
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such regulations and for such specific purposes not 
herein provided for, as the board of trustees appropri- 
ated by the state shall be used at any time for any 
purpose not in direct furtherance and promotion of the 
objects of said department. 


SECTION 8. No sectarian influence, direction or 
interference in the management or conduct of the af- 
fairs or education of said department shall be per- 
mitted by its board; but its benefits shall be open to 
all applicants of good moral character and within the 
limitations of age determined by said board. 


SECTION 9. Upon the certificate of the board of 
trustees of said department, that the necessary steps 
have been taken by the board of trustees of said uni- 
versity to co-operate with the department trustees in 
carrying out the purposes of this act, by granting the 
use of its buildings, grounds and educational facilities, 
there shall be paid to the treasurer of said university, 
semi-annually, one-half of such amounts as may be 
annually appropriated by the general assembly for the 
purpose herein named. The treasurer of said university 
shall give to the state of Ohio a bond to be approved 
by the attorney-general, in the sum of $15,000, con- 
ditioned that he shall faithfully discharge his duties 
and account for any money coming into his hands from 
the state of Ohio. 


SECTION 10. The board of trustees shall cause 
to be made on or before the first day of December 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight (1888) (and) each 
year thereafter, a report to the governor of the condi- 
tion, progress and results of said department, with an 
estimate of what appropriation shall be required to 
secure the objects of this act. 


SECTION 11. Each senator and representative of 
the general assembly of the state of Ohio may desig- 
nate a youth, resident in his respective district, who 
shall be entitled to attend and receive instruction in 
the normal and industrial department free of tuition. 
Upon the withdrawal or graduation of any youth so 
designated, the vacancy may be filled by the proper 
senator or representative of his district. 


SECTION 12. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act, there shall be appropriated an- 
nually for the period of two years, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, and thereafter, at the discretion of 
the general assembly, the same or such other amount 
as the general assembly may deem proper. All revenue 
arising from tuitions, sales of products, or otherwise 
under the aforesaid department, shall be applied by its 
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board of trustees to defray its expenses, or to increase 
its efficiency, a strict account of which shall be kept 
by the department board, and accompanying the report 
to the governor. 


SECTION 13. This act shall be in force from and 
after its passage. 


JOHN C. ENTREXIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


S. A. CONRAD, 
President of the Senate 
Passed March 19, 1887. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Name and Title 
The Payne Theological Seminary of Wilberforce University. 


Object 
The object shall be to educate persons for the Christian ministry and 
missionaries for the redemption of Africa and other foreign lands. 


Government 


The government of said Seminary is hereby vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors, to be composed of the Bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and one other person for each Episcopal District. 


Term of Office 

The persons representing Episcopal Districts shall be chosen by the Board 
of Trustees of Wilberforce University, and shall hold their office, three for 
one year, four for two years, and four for three years, and annually there- 
after the Board of Trustees aforesaid shall elect such members as shall be 
required to have one member for each Episcopal District, who shall hold 
their office for three years. In case of death, resignation or otherwise, the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies, and persons thus 
appointed shall hold office until the next meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of said University, when such vacancy shall be filled by said Board. 


Quorum 
After due notice of a meeting has been given nine (9) persons shall 
constitute a quorum. 
Officers 
The officers shall consist of President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and an Executive Committee of five (5), all of whom shall be elected and 
hold their office for two years. 
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Duties of Officers 
All Officers shall perform the duties pertaining to their several offices 
according to established custom for such officers. 


Treasurers 
The Treasurer of Wilberforce University shall be ex-officio treasurer of 
this board, and shall give such bond as the Board of Directors shall require 
from time to time. The Treasurer shall not pay out any money without an 
order from the Secretary signed by the chairman of the Executive Board. 


Secretary 
The Secretary of Wilberforce University shall be ex-officio Secretary of 
this board. He shall receive all monies and pay the same to the Treasurer 
and take his receipt of the same. The Secretary shall be superintendent of the 
building and grounds and shall keep the same in good repair. 


Faculty 
The Faculty shall be elected by the Board of Directors of the Theological 
Seminary of Wilberforce University. The term of office of the faculty shall 
be regulated by the Board of Directors, also the salaries of the faculty. 


Dean 
The Dean of the Theological Seminary shall be the responsible and ex- 
ecutive officer of the same, and shall preside at all Faculty meetings and see 
that the orders of the Board of Directors or Executive Committee are carried 
out. 


Scholarships 

Any annual conference paying the sum of fifty dollars ($50) annually, 
supplemented by the Financial Secretary with an amount sufficient to make it 
equivalent to the amount fixed by the discipline, shall have a scholarship in 
the seminary; said scholarship to continue until graduation. When any annual 
conference shall desire the establishment of one or more scholarships in the 
name of said conference; after said conference shall have voted for a 
scholarship or scholarships the Bishop of said conference shall send a noti- 
fication, countersigned by the Secretary of the conference, to the Financial 
Secretary who, if the condition of the treasury will permit, shall notify the 
Board of Directors of his concurrence in the same. 


Other Scholarships 
The Financial Board may have such scholarships in the seminary from 
time to time as provided by discipline or may hereafter be provided. Confer- 
ences or individuals may establish scholarships for training persons for the 
Christian ministry, for missionary or evangelical work. The amount of such 
scholarships shall be regulated by the Board of Directors from time to time. 
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Conference Choice of Beneficiaries 


The Bishop and annual conference shall select the person or persons to 
receive the benefit of the scholarship for each annual conference, 


Other Scholars 


Persons other than those having scholarships may be admitted to the 
Seminary by complying with the rules and regulations hereafter arranged by 
the Board of Directors. 


Government of Scholarship Funds 


The Board of Directors shall make such rules and regulations governing 
the scholarships that the beneficiaries shall return the amounts used in their 
education to the treasurer of the Board of Directors in such times and amounts 
as shall be agreed upon. Such money shall constitute a loan fund for the 
benefit of indigent students. Individuals may establish scholarships on the 
same condition and regulations. 


Contributions 
Persons desiring to assist in the work may designate the chair, individual 
or object they may wish to aid, which shall be carried out by the Board of 
Directors. 


Endowment Fund 


The Board of Directors shall invest all endowment funds; keeping them 
separate and distinct, calling them by the name of the donor or by such 
name as the donor or donors shall designate. The principal not to be used 
under any circumstances. 


The Board of Trustees of said University reserves the power to alter, 
modify, amend and repeal any and all of the provisions herein contained. 


The Joint Committee on Plan and 
Organization 


Benj. W. ARNETT, Chairman 
J. P. SHortsR, Secretary 

Jas. A. HANDY 

Tuomas H. JACKSON 

Joun M. Brown 

H. M. TuRNER 

W. J. GAINES 

BENJ. F. Lee 

A. GRANT 
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